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CONVERTIBLE 
Washes Clothes! Washes Dishes! 


Why Buy Two When One Will Do 


A housewife’s dream—a combination con- 

vertible unit that washes clothes or dishes— 

2 washes both well. To convert: Lift out clothes 
jainaee? tub, insert dish rack—takes only 11/2 minutes. 


EFFORTLESS CLOTHES WASHER 

e Gainaday Agitator Action washes cleaner, faster, 
more gently than any other washer. 

@ Gainaday Agitator-Overflow Rinse raises soap and 
dirt from your clothes—floats impurities away. 

e@ Gainaday High-Speed Spin Drying dries your clothes 
the natural way—in minutes. 





EFFICIENT DISH WASHER 

Its automatic action washes, rinses, sanitizes, dries—all by 
‘e actu- the flick of a switch. 
vorking aaa @ The finest glassware is safe—comes out sparkling, 
A neat /, Uses only four quarts of hot water. 


Holds full service for six. 
Converts to clothes washer in 1'/2 minutes. 


ai “e wr te pater! 


int use. 


EKCO 


Gainaday 








WASHER 


Washes clothes depend- 
ably, effectively, economi- 
cally. Large capacity tub. 
Adjustable wringer pres- 
sure—oilless bearings— 
trigger action safety re- 
lease. 3-Help Electro Rinse 
sudses faster, rinses cleaner, 
drains in 90 seconds. 


GLADIRON 


A handsome streamlined 
ironer. Easy, fast, smooth 
operation. Sleeve-size roll 
— single control — heavy 
pressure adjustment. Diala- 
stat heat control adjusts 
heat to fabric. Irons shirts 
in 4Y% minutes, 
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Women who buy EKCO Housewares seldom need to 
replace them. With reasonable care they last a life- 
time. Rare and lovely EKCO craftsmanship really costs 
much less in the long run — it lasts so long. And as for 


appearance — Well! You'll want to take your friends 


into your EKCO equipped kitchen. 


p= 


EKCO “Best” Egg Beater... “Feather touch” tireless So good they're actu- 


are these EKCO FLINT Kitchen Tools... 


NEW EKCOWARE ... A joy to behold - 


action, geared to eight stainless steel blades, delivers 
7500 blade strokes per minute at cruising speed. Fric- 
tion parts are chrome finished for durability. Handles 
are hardened Bakelite. Makes beating such fun the 
family will argue about whose turn it is. Packed in 
attractive gift box $5.95. 


EKCO Stainless Steel cooking utensils. Stay-cool, heat 
repelling handles and lid knobs make them a joy to 
use too. Double thick copper bottoms conduct more 
heat faster for cooking speed and economy. Illustrated 
are the covered frying pan, saucepan and double 
boiler. Single pieces, from $4.50. 


ally guaranteed for 15 years. Stainless steel working 
surfaces with stay-cool, heat-repelling handles. A neat 
wall-rack holds all six pieces handy for instant use. 
Single pieces can be had for as little as $2.25, EKCO 
FLINT set illustrated $16.95. 


Also makers of EKCO FLINT can openers, stainless steel mixing bowls 


EKCO pressure cookers and other quality housewares 


When it’s labelled 


you own the best 


Spa 











You oe yourself the best 
in Kitchen Utensils 


*According to National Research by a leading 
Women’s Magazine most women spend over 
5 hours a day in the kitchen, 
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The biggest name in housewares—at better 


stores everywhere 


EKCO PRODUCTS 


COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE ... SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS FOR BUSINESSMEN 


The most profitable business call is so often the Long Distance call... distance disappears 
miraculously when you use Trans-Canada’s Long Distance wires. You can close a deal in 
Vancouver from your desk in Halifax ...no other form of communication commands 
attention so well... delivers your personal message so intimately ... gets results so 
quickly. Long Distance puts you literally in the same room with the person you are cailing. 
It’s the fastest, most economical “business machine” in the world. 












The three-minute night rate for a call from Victoria to 
Halifax, 2906 miles, is only $4.00 Station to Station. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








UNITED TO SERVE CANADA 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED ° THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED . THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM «© SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES «+ ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES « BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 





There’s No Excuse Now 
For Atomic Hush-hush 


P TO a month ago, the standard excuse 

for keeping atomic research under a 

blackout of military secrecy was: “‘The 

Russians might learn The Secret.” Now it 

appears the Russians have a bomb of their own. 

What does that do to North American policy on 
the censorship of scientific information? 

One might argue that it should be left un- 
changed, or even intensified. After all, we still 
have an advantage in the techniques of pro- 
duction; why narrow that gap any faster? If 
the Russians appear to be catching up to us, all 
the more reason for holding them back as best 
we can. 

This argument is plausible, but we don’t 
think it’s valid. Even if the Russians have only 
10 bombs and we have 100, what safety is 
there in the disparity? Neither of us has any 
defense against the other. If Russia wipes out 
10 Western cities, it will be small comfort to us 
to wipe out 100 of theirs. 

Obviously, the only way to save the world 
from disaster is to bring atomic energy under 
international control. Just as obviously, the 
recent efforts to do this have ended in frustra- 
tion. 

Why? Because tension between the iron- 
curtained East and a distrustful West is so high 
as to render co-operation impossible. 

If atomic energy is ever to be controlled, we 
must first dispel the atmosphere of dark con- 
spiracy that surrounds it. Nuclear physics now 


has the smell of witchcraft about it, the mark of 
a cloven hoof. Wouldn’t it be worth while to 
try the effect of bringing the whole subject out 
into the light of day? 

President Truman, on that August day four 
years ago which began the Atomic Age, spoke of 
‘“‘a harnessing of the basic power of the uni- 
verse.” 

In four years of secret atomic research under 
military surveillance, we have learned to kill 
even more people even faster, and even more 
horribly, than we were able to do at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. If we have made real progress 
toward learning how to harness the basic 
power of the universe for the salvation of man- 
kind, it has not been revealed. 

Now is the time to change all this. Let’s 
treat nuclear physics like any other branch of 
science. Let’s forget about the morbid fear 
which, up to now, has dominated our thinking, 
It’s not good enough to say, “International 
control must come first’ when we know 
perfectly well that international control is 
impossible under present circumstances. 

We must have a new approach, a new kind of 
thinking about the whole problem, or Western 
civilization is headed for suicide. And a first 
step in the direction of sanity would be to take 
the wraps entirely off large areas of research 
which bear only indirectly on the making of 
bombs. In other words remove the military 
policemen from the physies—laboratories. 





Why Legalize a Racket? 


OMEBODY once defined a state lottery as 
“a tax on all the fools in the country.” 

Of all forms of gambling, it is the most 
blatantly loaded against the gambler. Roulette, 
which so largely supports Monte Carlo, is 
a relatively sporting affair. It is certain that 
the bank must win in the long run but the 
percentage of advantage is small and, in the 
short run, uncertain. 

In a state lottery the bank takes no risk at 
all. A million people put in a dollar apiece, we'll 
say, in the hope of winning the grand prize of 
—a million? By no means. The state, which 


runs no risk, extracts its take: the poor dupes 
who contributed are left to cast lots for the 
remainder, 

This is the device by which, it is said, Premier 
Duplessis hopes to replenish dwindling revenues 
in Quebec. It would be a violation of tlie 
Criminal Code, which is an odd activity fo: 4 
Minister of the Crown to initiate. It would ; 
be a violation of common sense and proprie 
and official sanction of one of the shadiest o 
rackets. 


We hope Premier Duplessis will think be’ 
of it. 
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FOR THE MOST 

- MARVELOUS 
NIGHT’S SLEEP 

IMAGINABLE 


ug 







WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT—Weighs slightly 
more than one ordinary blanket but keeps 
you as warm on cold nights as a heavy pile 
of bulky bed covers. 







PRE-WARMS YOUR BED —A few minuies be- 
fore you retire turn the Bedside Control “ON” 
and set the pointer to “HIGH’’. When you 
climb in, you'll find the bed warm and cozy. 





Sitewide Blankdt 


This amazing new Automatic Blanket gives you sleeping comfort you’ve 





eee OF FRESH AIR — You can have all the 


never had before. Its gentle, sunshiny warmth supplements the natural fresh air you want’... ond sisep ia summer 
. : of : ight night clothes i ish . . . without 
heat given off by the body and gives you really restful sleep. leis tae ted dan’ with @ hashie giles 


covers. 


As the bedroom temperature drops the bedside control provides greater 

warmth by keeping the current “On” a greater percentage of the time. If 

the room temperature rises, less warmth goes into the blanket. Thus, as the 
- ies ile you sleep, the bedside control automatically makes 

tenperetiee Vente: weet 'y P : J ONE BLANKET INSTEAD OF THREE — The G-E 


your G-E Blanket equal in warmth to one, two or three ordinary blankets. Automatic Blanket takes the place of three 
‘ ordinary blankets. And, there is only one 
‘ 4 ‘ p ; ‘ blanket to keep clean, protect from meths 

Available in rose, blue, and green; finished with wide satin bound edges. For twin and store during summer months 
and single beds, size 66” x 86” one control, price $37.50. Double bed size 72” x 86” 
with one control, price $39.50; with two controls for couples who like different 


degrees of warmth, price $49.50. 









See your nearest G-E Dealer. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 120 MA ay etd 
and as quickly as an ordinary blanket, either 


in an agitator-type washing machine or b 
LIMITED hand in laundry tubs. . 





Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Cocs? 





"The Bottle Bacillus”, 
scientifically known 
as ‘“*P. ovale’’, is one 
of the germs asso- 
ciated with dan- 
druff. 


Don’t be a chump. While you may ex- 
pect some help from soap and water or 
shampoos, don’t overlook the fact that 
the tested way to get after dandruff is 
with Listerine Antiseptic and massage. 

You see, dandruff should be treated 
with real germ-killing action. 

That is why, at the first sign of flakes, 
scales and itching, you should douse on 
full-strength Listerine Antiseptic and 
follow with vigorous fingertip massage. 


Kills ‘‘ Bottle Bacillus’’ 


On the hair and scalp, Listerine Anti- 
septic kills millions of germs associated 
with dandruff, including the stubborn 





Almost at once you see ugly flakes 
and scales begin to disappear. Your scalp 
feels gloriously clean and healthy. Your 
hair resumes its normal appearance. 


If dandruff has a “head-start” you 
will want to keep after it systematically 
with Listerine Antiseptic. 


In clinical tests, twice-a-day use of 
Listerine Antiseptic brought marked 
improvement within a month to 76% of 
dandruff sufferers. For more than 60 
years the chief use of Listerine Antiseptic 
has been as an antiseptic mouthwash 
and gargle. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. ‘Canada) Ltd. 
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In the 
Editors’ Confidence 


EN BELL tells us that his 
Kk trip to Dresden, Ont. (see 

“Jim Crow lives in Dres- 
den,” by Sidney Katz, pages 8 and 
9) was the toughest and queerest 
assignment of his career as a 
magazine photographer. 

“It gave me the feeling of a 
gunman walking into a Western 
town in the movies, where the 
people close all the windows and 
women pull the kids off the 
street,” Ken explained. “In this 
case my camera was the gun.” 

Ken walked into Kay’s Grill and 
asked three waitresses the way to 
a farm out of town. When they 
discovered he wanted to meet one 
of the Negro members of a com- 
mittee which has been fighting 
racial discrimination in Dresden 
they turned and walked away 
from him. “The town is like a 
firecracker,” Ken told us. 

Taking pictures in the town was 
like pulling teeth. Almost every- 
one on both sides of the discrimi- 
nation fence shied off from the 
camera. Police Chief Alvin Wat- 
son evaded Bell for an _ hour. 
Finally Ken caught up with him 
and asked him to pose for a photo. 
“Do I look like a fool?” the chief 
asked. 

Mike Fry, a council member 
who has supported the Negro 
committee, turned Bell down cold. 
So did high-school principal Ed 
Logan. So did Morley McKay of 
Kay’s Grill, Pat Dunlop, the 
Legion president, and the presi- 
dent of the Optimists’ Club. Even 
Jim Bowes, of the Dresden Times, 
an old friend of Bell’s from army 
days, wouldn’t go for a picture. 
“I can’t afford to take sides,’ he 
said. “I’ve got to live in this 
town.” 

Bell finally photographed Mayor 
Walter Weese but only after the 
mayor had hustled him off the 
main street in front of his gro- 
ceteria and into the back of his 
store. But when he tried to get 
pictures of whites and Negroes 
working side by side in the can- 
nery he was shown off the prem- 
ises and told he was “causing 
discord,” 





KEN BELL 
Sangster and Stephen: She 
writes her best in bedlam. 


During his day in Dresden all 
Ken had to eat was a hot dog in 
a lunch counter. “Hugh Bur- 
nette was with me,” he explains. 
‘“‘He’s a Negro and he isn’t allowed 
in any of the regular restaurants.” 

But one time Ken had no 
trouble was when he got pictures 
of Negro and white children to- 
gether. ‘““They liked it,” he said. 
“They thought it was fine.” 


@This is sort of a family issue 
for the Katz family, who live just 
around the corner frorn the Mac- 
lean-Hunter building in down- 
town Toronto. Sid is on page 8 
and 9, but wife Dorothy (who 
writes under her maiden name of 
Sangster) is one up on him. She’s 
the author of the bright piece on 
Red Tassé (“The Man Who 
Clipped the King,” page 7). 

How she manages to write ar- 
ticles, bring up young Stephen 
(aged 2) and cook meals for her 
husband who, besides writing ar- 
ticles also attends the University 
of Toronto graduate school of 
social work, we’ll never know. 
Says Dorothy: ‘It’s all a matter 
of adjustment. I’ve got so that 
{ can’t write unless the soup is 
boiling over, the telephone ring- 
ing, the grocery boy knocking 
and Stephen swinging from 
chandelier.” 





BR! WINTER enclosed a sardonic handwritten 





reads: ‘‘Take that look off your face, Eddie— 
you know the girls meet every second Tuesday 
and you were reminded only this morning. Never 
mind, fella, There's jellied salad in the frig for 
you and good old Duke tonight." We checked 
and found that Bill's no bridge player, though 
his wife is. He's got a dog too, beagle name 
of Jacob, though he put a spaniel on the 
cover (more sympathetic). Bill made one re- 
quest to us: “Please don't encourage my wife 
by calling her a good bridge player.” 


“bottle bacillus’’ (P. ovale). 


note with this issue's cover painting. It 
Toronto, Ontario 
| 


At the first symptom ... LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — Quick! 





P.S. Have you tried the new Listerine Tooth Paste, the Minty 3-way Prescription for your Teeth? 


MADE IN CANADA 
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NEWTON 





With Gallic aplomb, “Red” 
Tasse is ready to prescribe 
for a king, advise a prime 
minister or trim your hair 








years as head barber of Ottawa’s famous hotel, 

the Chateau Laurier, has had some strange 
experiences, will never forget the night he found 
himself in bed with the Queen of England’s hair- 
dresser. 

That was away back in 1939, when Tassé was 
appointed royal barber on their Majesties’ tour of 
Canada, but the whole thing is still vivid in his 
memory. 

‘‘You understand, it was this way,” he says with 
Gallic eloquence and the appropriate gestures. “I 
had the upper berth and the Queen’s hairdresser had 
the lower berth, and in the middle of the night, 
boom! My bed has bust! And there I am, lying in 
bed beside the Queen’s hairdresser. Mon dieu, it 
was funny!” 


Pre EMILE (‘‘Red”’) Tassé, who in his 30 


paautiq ti 


Tassé predicted his distinguished friend's triumph. How? 











“| cut men's hair. | talk. They talk.” 


The Man Who 
Clipped the King 


By DOROTHY SANGSTER 


Reporters thought it was funny too, so the story 
got in all the papers, compiete with pictures of 
Tassé—the whole six feet and 200 pounds of him, 
including his waxed mustache. Soon he was being 
ribbed as a gay blade. 

“But,” says T'assé, “‘the Queen’s hairdresser was 
not a woman, as you might imagine. It was a man, 
a nice little Cockney chap by the name of Pat 
Powell. So it was not so much after all, eh?’’ And 
he gives his characteristic moue, his Gallic shrug. 

Ottawa’s grey-stone, green-turreted Chateau 
Laurier, just a stone’s throw from Parliament Hill, 
has always been the meeting place of great names 
and famous people. In some ways the hotel is 
practically an adjunct of the Parliament Buildings. 

Enter by the wide front door, turn left by the 
newsstand and go downstairs, and you find yourself 


facing a glass door leading into the very heart of the 
Chateau Laurier—the barber shop. Here, at the 
number one chair, stands barber T'assé in his white 
coat, just as he has stood every day since July 28, 
1919. In those 30 years he has looked down on the 
heads of nearly all the great and near-great who 
ever visited Ottawa. 

He remembers Sir Robert Borden, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier. He has barbered royalty like King Prajad- 
hipok of Siam, Prince Chichibu of Japan and the 
Sultan of Swat, Babe Ruth. Chichibu he recalls, 
sat surrounded by a royal guard of five detectives 
who watched every flick of Tassé’s razor, and 
then forgot to pay for his shave. 

Tassé’s satisfied customers have included the late 
Neville Chamberlain (“poor fellow’), Prime 
Minister Attlee, and Continued on page 56 
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> “Red Seal” cedar chests are built in 
the Honderich tradition of beauty, 
} ? ° utility and protection. Sturdily 
MM MMe YMOUE constructed, beautifully finished and 
moderately priced, a “Red Seal” cedar 
chest makes the perfect gift for the 


Luli of re, gemedlitnd cet asl he eee 


space, and for the bride-to-be who 


wants a traditional hope chest. 
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No. Bd Clean modern lines, 
in Limed Oak The proportions 
are ample, about 41"x190°- 20 
high. Convenient automatic 


tray. 





ert ? 4 5 ; ’ 
[hese and other designs are on display 
No. 887. A popular waterfall 
design in walnut or bleached 
walnut. Front of selected butt stores across Canada. See the special 
veneers. 41° x 10°- 23° high. 


Long drawer in base. 





at leading furniture and department 


NEWTON 


features that belong to “Red Seal” alone, 


-_ 


For added protection, moth insurance 
may be obtained on application at 


no extra cost. 


Write to us for free illustrated booklet. 
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2-3 RED SEAL CEDAR CHESTS 
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No. C26. A handsome mahog- : rr 
any chest in period design. “ hime 
The size about 45° x 10°- 22” ; dress 
high. Also available in butt dd bab 





walnut. Useful long drawer in ype 
base. Cané 
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welcomes Negro members only at stag affairs. 

The chances of even a trained young Negro 
getting a good nonmanual job are almost nil. I 
did not find a single Negro in Dresden working in 
an office or waiting on customers. 

I visited Dresden last month. It is an uneasy, 
paradoxical town with a heavy guilt complex. The 
colored population is resentful and bitter. The 
whites are unhappy and stubbornly unwilling to 
discuss the problem. And underneath the placid 
surface you can sense the fear expressed in the 
twin bogies which I heard over and over again: 
“Look mister, weuld you like a nigger to marry 
your sister?” and “Well, /’m against discrimination 
——but I got to think of my business.” 

One of the paradoxes of Dresden is that among 
young people up to 17 and 18 there is little dis- 
crimination. But when a Negro reaches the age 
where he can marry or take a job the barrier is 
erected. Another paradox is that in the farm 
country around the town, whites and an additional 
300 Negroes work and mix freely without friction. 
Dresden, with its heavy Negro population, is an 
island of prejudice. 

The feeling of common enterprise is almost non- 
existent in the town. Divided by race, it has lagged 
in community matters. Its once-popular street 
dances were discontinued when Negroes tried to 
cross the roped area which separated them from 
whites. Its Legion branch has eliminated mixed 
social affairs because of the fear that Negro 
members might turn up. 

Dresden has no first-rate hotel (though nearby 
Thamesville, one third the size, has), no tennis 
courts, golf courses, bowling alleys or swimming 
pool; no home and school club, dramatic society, 
town hall or community centre. As Mayor Walter 
Weese told me: ‘“‘We can’t really get rolling until 
we have the full co-operation of both races.” 


Mayor Talks of Communism 


RONICALLY, Dresden’s chief claim to fame is 

that it served as the terminus of the “‘under- 
ground railway” granting refuge to scores of 
Negroes fleeing U. S. slavery 119 years ago. The 
Negro population descend from those refugees, one 
of whom was Rev. Josiah Henson, the original 
“Uncle Tom” of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
novel. He lies buried just outside the town’s limits. 
His direct descendant, ‘Tex’? Henson, a para- 
trooper veteran and local hero, left Dresden soon 
after his discharge when a restaurant refused to sell 
him a cup of coffee. 

What astonishes the visitor to Dresden is this: 
most white townsfolk blandly accept Jim Crow 
practices. They are sensitive and hurt because 
outsiders have condemned them. They are annoyed 


Hugh Burnette, Negro carpenter, watched the 
lights snap off when he entered a poolroom. 


because a small group of colored people, led by 
Bill Carter, a well-to-do farmer, have banded 
together to secure their full rights as citizens. The 
white people cf Dresden seem to feel that the real 
evil is rot the practice of discrimination but the 
open discussion of it. 

Recently a Negro delegation asked town council 
to prohibit discrimination in the restaurants. [| 
asked various whites how they felt about this. Rev. 
Lawrence Newton, the soft-spoken head of the 
Dresden Ministerial Association, told me: ‘“The 
less it is discussed the better.”” The Ministerial 
Association took no stand on the proposal. 

In the little cluttered office which overlooks his 
self-service groceteria business Mayor Weese 
boomed: “If only the papers would stop writing 
about it. The colored people here are given the 
same rights and privileges as anyone else. But this 
is a democratic country . . . You can’t force any- 
one to serve Negroes. Perhaps you can get away 
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Mayor Weese: “This is a democratic country 
... You can't force anyone to serve Negroes.” 
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with that sort of thing under Communism .. . 
Yet in Dresden you see colored and white 
children walking the streets arm in arm. Last 
year’s high-school valedictorian was a colored girl. 
“In the school we’ve gotten out of the habit of 
thinking in terms of color,” says Principal Ed 
Logan. 

And insurance dealer George Brooker, the 
chubby, friendly head of the 75-member Boy 
Scout-Wolf Cub organization (15 Negro members) 
says: “At camp we eat, sleep, play and work 
together. We’ve never had a hint of trouble on 
account of race.” 

There is paradox in the white and colored 
patients chatting side by side in the doctors’ 
offices; and in the white and colored employees of 
Canadian Canneries or the O. & W. McVain wheel 
factory working peacefully together. 

There are no housing restrictions: colored 
auctioneer Percy Continued oh page 51 


Bill Carter, Negro owner of a $30,000 farm, 
leads group seeking full citizenship rights. 











Here is Dresden. Children who learn and play happily together can sit in the same desks but not in the same barber chairs. Note Negro boy's sugarbow! cut. 


Jim Crow Lives in Dresden 


Uncle Tom sleeps uneasily in Ontario’s Dresden where all men are not born equal, 


where his descendants can’t get a store haircut, a permanent wave, or a restaurant meal 


By SIDNEY KATZ 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 


HE CANADIAN who looks down on the 
"PP souther United States for “Jim Crow” racial 

Segregation will suffer a rude shock on visiting 
the sleepy agricultural centre of Dresden, Ont., 300 
of whose 1,700 citizens have Negro blood. 

Although Dresden’s citizens do not like to 
about it, Negroes cannot eat at the town’s {) 
restaurants serving regular meals, cannot g 
haircut in the four regular barbershops, cannot 
their wives to the only beauty parlor. 

Dresden’s main tourist attraction is U 
Uncle Tom’s descendants 
the white people’s church. The’ 
all but one of the town’s poolrc 
a single colored member in a! 
the service clubs. The Canadian Legion b: 
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welcomes Negro members only at stag affairs. 

The chances of even a trained young Negro 
getting a good nonmanual job are almost nil. I 
did not find a single Negro in Dresden working in 
an office or waiting on customers. 

I visited Dresden last month. It is an uneasy, 
paradoxical town with a heavy guilt complex. The 
colored population is resentful and bitter. The 
whites are unhappy and stubbornly unwilling to 
discuss the problem. And underneatt the placid 
surface you can sense the fear expressed in the 
twin bogies which I heard over and over again: 
“Look mister, would you like a nigger to marry 
your sister?” and “‘Well, /’m against discrimination 
—but I got to think of my business.” 

One of the paradoxes of Dresden is that among 
young people up to 17 and 18 there is little dis- 
crimination. But when a Negro reaches the age 
where he can marry or take a job the barrier is 
erected. Another paradox is that in the farm 
country around the town, whites and an additional 
300 Negroes work and mix freely without friction. 
Dresden, with its heavy Negro population, is an 
island of prejudice. 

The feeling of common enterprise is almost non- 
existent in the town. Divided by race, it has lagged 
in community matters. Its once-popular street 
dances were discontinued when Negroes tried to 
cross the roped area which separated them from 
whites. Its Legion branch has eliminated mixed 
social affairs because of the fear that Negro 
members might turn up. 

Dresden has no first-rate hotel (though nearby 
Thamesville, one third the size, has), no tennis 
courts, golf courses, bowling alleys or swimming 
pool; no home and school club, dramatic society, 
town hall or community centre. As Mayor Walter 
Weese told me: “‘We can’t really get rolling until 
we have the full co-operation of both races.” 


Mayor Talks of Communism 


RONICALLY, Dresden’s chief claim to fame is 

that it served as the terminus of the “‘under- 
ground railway” granting refuge to scores of 
Negroes fleeing U. S. slavery 119 years ago. The 
Negro population descend from those refugees, one 
of whom was Rev. Josiah Henson, the original 
“Uncle Tom” of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
novel. He lies buried just outside the town’s limits. 
His direct descendant, ‘Tex’? Henson, a para- 
trooper veteran and local hero, left Dresden soon 
after his discharge when a restaurant refused to sell 
him a cup of coffee. 

What astonishes the visitor to Dresden is this: 
most white townsfolk blandly accept Jim Crow 
practices. They are sensitive and hurt because 
outsiders have condemned them. They are annoyed 
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lights snap off when he entered a poolroom. 


because a small group of colored people, led by 
Bill Carter, a well-to-do farmer, have banded 
together to secure their full rights as citizens. The 
white people of Dresden seem to feel that the real 
evil is rot the practice of discrimination but the 
open discussion of it. 

Recently a Negro delegation asked town council 
to prohibit discrimination in the restaurants. I 
asked various whites how they felt about this. Rev. 
Lawrence Newton, the soft-spoken head of the 
Dresden Ministerial Association, told me: *“The 
less it is discussed the better.”” The Ministerial 
Association took no stand on the proposal. 

In the little cluttered office which overlooks his 
self-service groceteria business Mayor Weese 
boomed: “If only the papers would stop writing 
about it. ‘The colored people here are given the 
same rights and privileges as anyone else. But this 
is a democratic country . . . You can’t force any- 
one to serve Negroes. Perhaps you can get away 
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with that sort of thing under Communism .. . 
Yet in Dresden you see colored and white 
children walking the streets arm in arm. Last 
year’s high-school valedictorian was a colored girl. 
“In the school we’ve gotten out of the habit of 
thinking in terms of color,” says Principal Kd 
Logan. 

And insurance dealer George Brooker, the 
chubby, friendly head of the 75-member Boy 
Scout-Wolf Cub organization (15 Negro members) 
says: “At camp we eat, sleep, play and work 
together. We’ve never had a hint of trouble on 
account of race.” 

There is paradox in the white and colored 
patients chatting side by side in the doctors’ 
offices; and in the white and colored employees of 
Canadian Canneries or the O. & W. McVain wheel 
factory working peacefully together. 

There are no housing restrictions: colored 
auctioneer Percy Continued oh page 51 
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You can’t see the color bar but Kay's Grill and adjoining barber's are strictly for whites only. 





Mayor Weese: “This is a democratic country 
.+. You can't force anyone to serve Negroes.” 


Bill © rter, Negro owner of a $30,000 farm, 
leads group seeking full -citizenship rights. 
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Uncle Tom sleeps uneasily in Ontario’s Dresden where all men are not born equal, 
where his descendants can’t get a store haircut, a permanent wave, or a restaurant meal 


By SIDNEY KATZ 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 


HE CANADIAN who looks down on the 
Southern United States for “Jim Crow” racial 


segregation will suffer a rude shock on visiting 
the sleepy agricultural centre of Dresden, Ont., 300 
of whose 1,700 citizens have Negro blood 
Although Dresden’s citizens do not like to talk 
about it, Negroes cannot eat at the town’s ‘ree 
restaurants serving regular meals, cannot get 4 
haircut in the four regular barbershops, cannot end 
their wives to the only beauty parlor. 
mt Dresden S main tourist attraction is Uncle 
l'om’s grave, vet Uncle Tom’s descendants 40 
not attend the white people’s church. They are 
barred from all but one of the town’s poolrc oms. 
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the service clubs. The Canadian Legion b 
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“Look at me!”’ she screamed advancing on 
g 
Joe. 


“This is your fault, you big sissy!" 
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By JACK SHER 


qualities any girl would want in a hus- 

band. He not only had a sense of humor, 
he was good-humored. He was not only 
sensitive, he was intelligent. And, in an era 
when many eligible bachelors are telling their 
troubles to an analyst instead of to an 
understanding girl friend, Joe was telling his 
troubles to no one. He had no troubles. He 
had one drawback, however; he was genuinely 
and happily unemployed. 

Joe did not believe in working like a dog 
since he had a dog to work for him. The 
canine’s name was My Own Lucy, a golden- 
haired cocker spaniel. Lucy was a model, 
the top dog in her profession. Any photog- 
rapher or agency who wanted Lucy’s services 
had to scratch up her fee, which was twenty 
dollars an hour. Since Lucy had not yet 
learned her way around town, or the value 
of a dollar, Joe Graham always accompanied 
her. 

One fine morning in June, Lucy and her 
best friend arrived at René Brisson’s studio 
where the dog was to pose for a new series 
of Perfect Puppy Biscuit ads. They were 
late for the appointment, Joe had not had 
time for breakfast and he was slightly grouchy 
and sleepy. As he entered the studio and 
stooped to let Lucy off the leash, he heard 
a low, ominous growl. He looked up, startled, 
saw a girl sitting in a chair near René’s 
camera. 

“Did you growl?” Joe asked. 

“No,” the girl said, unconcernedly. 

She was obviously a mode! and Jo 
Graham’s taste did not run to models. He 
considered them all of a pattern, fair of face 
and infinitesimal of mind. This one was small, 
delicate and unusually fair. Her hair was 
as blonde and golden as Lucy’s and almost 
as shining and well-kept. Like Lucy, she also 
had large, soft brown eyes. Joe bent down 
once more to undo Lucy’s leash. He heard 
the growl again. Lucy’s ears twitched and she 
whined. 

“All right, let’s cut out the teasing,” Joe 
said, straightening up and glaring at the girl. 

“It’s not cute.” 

“T didn’t growl,” the girl said. “It was 
Buster.” 

At the mention of his name, Buster trotted 
out frori behind a flat. He was the meanest- 
looking bull terrier Joe had ever seen. Joe 
scooped Lucy into his arms and wheeled on 
the girl. 

“Get that animal out of bere!’’ he ordered. 

“Relax,” the girl said, getting up. “He 
won't bite.” 

“‘He’ll upset Lucy!” Joe shouted. “Get 
that mutt out of here!” 

“Tt’s not a mutt!” the girl said, angrily. 

As she came toward Buster, the dog darted away 
from her and began circling Joe’s legs at a dizzy 
speed, leaping up every third trip to get at Lucy. 
The girl stopped and began to laugh. 

“‘He wants to play,” she said. 

“Grab him, or I’ll kick his brains in!”’ Joe roared. 

He tried to push Buster away with his toe, lost 
his balance and sat down on the fioor, still clutching 
Lucy. The bull terrier pounced playfully atop both 
of them and the girl made it a foursome, plunging 
into the tangle of arms and legs to retrieve her dog. 

At that point, René Brisson, the photographer, 
darted out of his office in the rear of the studio 
and, like the terrier, began running about in circles 
waving his arms. He was a small, excitable man 
and the white flouncy dress in which the model was 
wrestling around the floor belonged to him. 

“Get up! Get up!” he screamed. “The dress! 
You’re ruining the dress!” 

The girl finally got Buster into her arms and 


Js GRAHAM had almost all of the 
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LUCY 
MAKES MY 
LIVING 








Joe knew a guy is a fool to 
bite the dog that feeds him, 
until he met the blonde whose 
bark was worse than her bite 


scrambled to her feet. The dress had not been 
the sort of thing to wear to a dog fight, but now it 
was. It was covered with dirt and ripped down the 
side. 

“Look at me!” she said, advancing on Joe. ““This 
is all your fault, you big sissy!” 

Joe got up and backed away from her, holding 
Lucy up as a shield. 

“You’re fired, you’re through, get out, get out!” 
the photographer screeched at the girl. 


‘WHE GIRL stormed into a dressing room with 

her dog, banging the door so hard it rattled 
Joe’s teeth. He sat disconsolately in a chair and 
began combing Lucy, who was a mess. While the 
model was changing her clothes, to the accompani- 
ment of René’s temperamental! chatter outside the 
dressing room, Joe’s anger simmered down to 
shame. Under ordinary circumstances, he was a 
kind-hearted young man and a girl’s losing her job 
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because of his bad temper filled him with 
guilt. 

René came over to him, shaking his gnome- 
like head. 

“This is terrible, terrible!’ he said. “I’|, 
call another model.” 

“Don’t do that,” Joe said. “It was my 
fault.”’ 

He was still arguing with the photographer 
taking the blame for the incident, when th: 
girl came out of the dressing room in her 
street clothes. Joe handed Lucy to René and 
attempted to stop her. She brushed past 
him, the terrier tucked under her arm. She 
rushed out of the studio and into the hall. 
He would have followed her, but René bustled 
over and dropped Lucy into his arms. 

“Let her go,” the photographer said. “Your 
dog is the important thing in the picture, 
anyway.” 

“You shouldn’t have fired her,” Joe said. 
“Maybe she needs the work. Do you know 
where she lives?” 

“I do not give out a model’s address,’”’ René 
said, stubbornly. “It is not ethicel.” 

“Neither is a punch on the snout,” Joe said, 
“so give!” 


OME thirty minutes later, having depos- 
ited Lucy at home in his apartment on 
8th Street, Joe hiked to the address where 
Carol Stevens, the model, lived. He knocked 
on the door firmly. There was a growl from 
inside. This time he recognized it as belonging 
to Buster. 

The door opened. It would have banged 
closed again, but Joe had a size ten shoe in 
its path. As he opened his mouth to speak, 
Buster began chewing on his foot, working 
his way up to the ankle. Joe bore the nips 
stoically. 

“Beat it!’? Carol Stevens said. 

“Let me explain,” he said. “‘I’ve got your 
job back.” 

“I'd rather starve than pose with that 
pampered pooch of yours!” she panted, push- 
ing against the door. 

“Be reasonable,” he said. ‘“I want to 
apologize.” 

“Get out!” she said, “or I’ll sic my dog on 
you!” 

“He seems to have taken the initiative 
already,” Joe said, adding an “Ouch!” as 
Buster ripped away a part of his sock.” 

“Buster, get away!” she said. “I’m sorry.” 

“So am I,” Joe said. “Let me tell you 
how much, while I still have a leg to stand 
on.” 

She picked up her dog and looked at Joe 
Graham coldly. 

“All right, say what you have to say,” she 
said. 

“Can’t I come in to say it?” he asked, 
smiling. 

It was the warmest smile he could muster 
on an empty stomach and a torn sock. It 
did not melt her, but it seemed to warm her 
slightly. 

“Okay,” she said, opening the door, ‘‘come 

ahead, at your own risk.” 
_ doe stepped gingerly inside keeping an eye on 
Buster. He sat on the edge of the studio couch 
Carol Stevens took a chair opposite him, holding 
the dog in her lap. Behind her was a typewrite: 
on a stand and a card table which held a manuscrip! 
and reams of onionskin and carbon paper. do 
looked around, not knowing quite how to begi: 

“Writing a book?” he asked, politely. 

‘Never mind what I’m doing,” Carol Steve: 
said. “Make your speech and leave.” 

“I came to say I’m sorry,” Joe ventured. 

“You’ve said that.” 

“It was entirely my fault,” he said, 

“Keep talking.” 

“I was afraid your dog would upset Lucy a 
she wouldn’t be able to work.” Joe explain: 
“Cockers are very temperamental.” 

“How thrilling.” Continued on page 
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Don’t Be Scared of Your Heart 


Fables about heart disease can do you more harm than the 


disease itself, says this specialist. This is the truth about tickers 


CARTOONS BY NORRIS 


By PAUL D. WHITE, M.D. 
AS TOLD TO JOHN E. PFEIFFER 


NE DAY a grim-faced 
QO patient waiked into 

my Boston office and 
there was worry in his voice 
as he told his story. He was 
53 years old, and ran a 
silver-fox and turkey farm 
on Prince Edward Island. A 
few months previously he 
had been suddenly stricken 
with a painful heart attack. 
Pale and faint and in a cold 
sweat, he staggered to bed, and, although his 
symptoms subsided, he expected to die within a 
year. He explained that he’d come to Boston only 
at the urgent insistence of friends to find out if 
there could be any escape from this depressing 
verdict. 

This Canadian had a coronary thrombosis, a clot 
in one of the heart’s main arteries that was cutting 
off its blood supply. But I didn’t share his beaten 
hopelessness. I knew that since he had spent a 
few weeks quietly in bed, under careful medical 
supervision, the odds were that nature had already 
accomplished two lifesaving miracles: the healing 
of the heart muscle scar and the establishment of 
adequate ‘‘collateral circulation.”” This latter pro- 
cess means that the blood, blocked by the clot 
in its path, had found reserve channels among the 
heart’s interlaced network of blood vessels and had 
detoured the barrier, thus es sblishing a new 
circulatory route for the regions of heart muscle 
depleted of their previous blood supply. 

The days passed and the months and years. The 
patient regained his strength and suffered no further 
attacks—a certain sign that these miracles had 
indeed occurred. He had expected that he’d have 
to stop working, and sit quietly awaiting death 
on the front porch while others took care of his 
silver foxes. I advised him to go back to work 
—adding that, if he didn’t, he’d lose some precious 
years of active life. 

As the patient left my office, he turned and said: 
“From now on, Dr. White, I’m going to send you 
a turkey every year as long as I live.” This man 
came into my office a quarter of a century ago 
—back in 1924, and he sent me 23 annual turkeys 
before bis final illness and death (and not from heart 
disease) at the age of 76. 

I have recalled this case for a very definite 
purpose. The American Heart Association is 
launching a drive to spike the host of groundless 
superstitions about heart disease—superstitions 
that are likely to cause more suffering among 
patients and their families than the actual ailments 
themselves. There is no worse disease than fear, 
and thousands of heart patients are living in 
needless terror because of old wives’ tales that 
doctors have discarded years ago. 

The idea of leading an easy-chair life, which is 
what my Canadian patient originally planned to 
do, is a perfect example of such outmoded notions. 
Actually, exercise is good for any heart unless it 
is very weak with impending failure or subject to 
angina pectoris. General bodily health depends 
on good circulation and only an active heart can 
do a really adequate job of pumping blood supplies 
to vital organs. 


Dr. Paul D. White. 


These facts should be enough to debunk the 
widespread dread of climbing stairs. Of course 
that doesn’t mean that heart patients should go 
leaping upstairs two at a time, but doing the thing 
at a decent pace is simply sensible living in the 
great majority of cases. Yet, to spare their strength, 
some persons have elevators installed in their 
homes, a practice which is often a sheer waste of 
money. 

Golf is another good form of exercise. You’ve 
undoubtedly heard scare stories about players 
dropping dead on the eleventh green, the implica- 
tion being that they should never have been out 
on the links in the first place. Just as likely as 
not, these men would have died 10 years earlier if 
they’d always stayed at home. Persons who worry 
about the golf myth should remember the sarcastic 
remark of another specialist: beds must be the most 
dangerous things in the world, because so many 
people die there. 


Keep up the Good Life 


EART DISEASE should neither be feared 
—nor taken lightly. It would be dishonest 
to pretend that all patients can ignore their symp- 
toms and lead 100% normal lives. Although there’s 
no avoiding the fact that the condition accounts 
for more deaths than any other sickness, it’s 
essentially a disease of middle-aged and elderly 
persons and, since the average lifespan has increased 
with advances in modern medicine, it often comes 
as a normal part of the ageing process. 

Naturally, heart patients have to modify their 
lives in certain respects. Complete rest may even 
be required for some persons, although they make 
up but a small proportion of the total. Depending 
on what specific condition a patient is suffering 
from and what the doctor orders, he may or may 
not have to cut down on smoking or stop entirely. 
Usually an occasional highball or two won’t affect 
the heart in the least, although heavy imbibers 
are quite rightly told to drink less (which advice, 
by the way, is just as sensible for persons without 
heart trouble). Moreover, all alcoholic drinks have 
calories which added to food calories may increase 
body weight unwisely. 

As a general rule, heart disease cails for a change 
in food habits. Diseases of the arteries and high 
blood pressure may require eating less, especially 
if the patient is overweight. High blood pressure 
is often treated by low-salt diets. A new diet that 
seems to help in many cases, although doctors don’t 
yet know how it works, consists largely of rice 
and is the subject of continuing research. One 
Chinese patient who was suffering from high blood 
pressure came all the way to Boston for advice. 
He was surprised and amused to learn that his own 
national dish was to be the chief part of the 
prescribed diet. 

New treatments are part of the brightening 
picture for persons who have heart disease and 
have learned that they can keep up their work and 
live useful, active lives. But what about the people 
who’ve never been properly diagnosed, feel certain 
they must have weak hearts and hide the suspicion 
from their doctors and friends? For every genuine 
heart patient tiiere are a dozen physically healthy 
persons who think they’re already afflicted or feel 
“the first faint signs’”’ coming on. The minds of 
such “amateur physicians” are crammed with 
misconceptions about supposedly sure-fire symp- 
toms of the disease. Continued on page 38 


So your heart races? Relax, sister. 
Could be you drink too much coffee. 
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VANCOUVER SUN 


Tory Baxter packs a parcel 
for British Labor's Strachey. 


The Flight of 
A Prodigal 


By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


VERY country wants tourists and every 
country tries by grim sheds and sus- 
picious officials to make the incoming 

visitor feel as welcome as a clown at a funeral. 
Therefore, I want to put on record that when 
the Empress of Canada, having strolled plea- 
santly up the St. Lawrence River as if it were 
the main street and having dropped in at 
Quebec for a visit, reached Montreal, our cabin 
was invaded by a pretty and competent young 
lady from Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

She wanted to assure us that our reservations 
for Vancouver were in order, that she had 
booked a room at a hotel for the day, and could 
she be of any assistance to my wife, my daugh- 
ter or myself? I call that good manners and 
good business. 

It was the second courtesy we had received in 
Canada for at Quebec Gwilm Dunn, publisher 
of the Quebec Chronicle, took us off the ship 
for an hour and drove us about that ancient 
city which stubbornly retains its 17th-century 
French character. It would not have surprised 
us unduly if we had seen men in powdered wigs 
and ladies in great voluminous skirts and head- 
dresses towering toward the sky. The soul of 
a historic city is indestructible. 

I was born in Toronto in good Queen 
Victoria’s glorious days and was taught to 
believe that Montreal was a wicked and 
profligate place which no Torontonian could 
visit without risk to his self-respect. Priests 
actually walked the streets, or so we were told, 
and plotted the ruin of Protestantism and 
especially Methodiam. 

There was drinking, too, in Montreal, and 
husbands who were supposed to be working late 
at their offices were in fact in gambling hells 
where often a whole dollar would change hands 
in a game called poker. No wonder we shud- 
dered in Toronto and thanked the gods that we 
were not as the publicans and sinners of 
Montreal. 

I was, therefore, on my guard when John 
Gale, the head of the Royal Empire Society, 
telephoned me at the Continued on page 40 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


Morale Is Low All Round 


By THE MAN WITH A NOTEBOOK 


HIS session of Parliament will 

! probably be the dullest since 1873. 

Both the major parties are de- 
liberately conspiring to make it so. 

The Progressive Conservative caucus was almost 
unanimous in advising George Drew to keep his 
voice soft, gentle and low. One M.P., whose knowl- 
edge of history exceeded his tact, recalled that 
this had been John A. Macdonald’s strategy after 
the railway scandal of 1872. Accordingly Mr. Drew 
has abandoned his natural fighting style and is 
specializing in the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. 

Tories argue that their oniy hope is to let the 
Grits do the talking and perhaps talk themselves 
into a corner. Unfortunately for the Opposition, 
and still more unfortunately for a news-hungry 
Press Gallery, the Grits know this as well as any- 
body. They, too, are keeping quiet. New members 
are being advised to sit still and listen, let their 
maiden speeches wait until next year. 


ok ok * 


ONSERVATIVE morale has never been as low 
as it is this fall. Dick Bell, national director of 
the party organization, Clarence Charters, publicity 
director, and Geoff Hewelcke, publicity assistant, 
have all resigned and none has been replaced. 
Party headquarters, the former Bracken House, is 
tenanted only by stenographers under the charge 
of a senior female secretary. No decision has been 
made about a new staff. 
Party strategists were waiting, they said, to see 
whether J. M. Macdonnell, their national president, 
would win his Toronto by-election October 24. 





But even with that question settled, 
they’re not much farther ahead. 

“We need a good organizer to go across 
this country and build the party from the 
ground up,”’ one glum Conservative said. ‘“‘But, that 
raises two tough questions: Who can we possibly 
get? If we did find somebody what could he do?” 

One party emissary has already made an informal 
survey in central Canada and reports an unbreak- 
able dilemma. In Ottawa the elected PC’s all 
oppose any change in the leadership——‘‘Let’s get 
some private soldiers before we switch generals 
again,” they say. But out in the country the first 
question was invariably, ““When’s the convention?” 

In a riding near Toronto a defeated M.P. said, 
“T could have won all right by myself, but I couidu’t 
carry the two Georges (George Drew and George 
McCullagh, Toronto newspaper publisher.) 

According to the man who made the survey, 
“The very guys who were ready to lick George 
Drew’s boots at the convention last fall are now 
yelling the loudest for his head on a platter.” 

However, no open move for new leadership is 
expected. John Diefenbaker, the likeliest heir ap- 
parent, doesn’t want a convention at this time. His 
backers think he’d be foolish to take the job at the 
moment with the party in debt by bundreds of 
thousands of dollars and its ranks disorganized. 
For at least one year, and probably two or three, 
George Drew will carry on unchallenged—aunless he 
foils his enemies by resigning of his own accord. 

Liberal morale is also slipping, for different 
reasons. Their backbenchers have nothing to do; 
before the session was a fortnight old, they were 
in an agony of boredom. Continued on page 55 
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Come to think of it, who else wou!d want the job just now? 
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CAN YOU TELL 
WHICH OF HER 
GEMS ARE REAL? 


By MARGO FISCHER 


Color Photo by Panda 


OME OF the jewels worn by Ann D’Arcy of 
Toronto in the picture on this page are valued 
at $6,000; other gems in her costume sell for as 

little as $6.50. Yet, on her, it all looks good. 

Can you tell which are real and which are phony? 
I’ll give you the answer at the end of this article so 
you can check your judgment against the facts. 

But first let’s talk about some of the new peculiar 
aspects of the gem business and see why real 
diamonds should be worth so much more than the 
impressive-looking test-tube variety. 

Perhaps the best explanation is that valuable 
gems are valuable simply because they are worth a 
let of money. And don’t forget the importance of 
human vanity. 

Despite this the trade in synthetic jewelry is 
booming. The other night at a party in Toronto an 
elderly aunt singled out her niece who was wearing 
an enormous diamond ring. 

“Did you come into a fortune? 

The girl laughed and replied that the ring cost 
under $100, that she had bought it out of her 
secretary’s wages, and that it wasn’t a diamond at 
all but a synthetic rutile. 

This brand-new synthetic gem stone has a bril- 
liancy that surpasses that of the diamond, partic- 
ularly when worn under artificial light. Because of 
this it has been given the name ““Titania”’ or night 
stone. It marks the latest development in the 
revolution now taking place in the gera world. 

For centuries man has tried to outdo or equal 
nature by imitating or reproducing all the major 
gem stones. Now he is near victory. At a recent 
jewelry fair heid in Chicago the booth displaying 
synthetic gems received as much attention and 
admiration as those displaying the finest natural 


” 


she asked. 


gems. 

Joe Doakes and his wife can now wear rubies, 
emeraids and sapphires just as beautiful and 
glittering as Mrs. Vanderbilt’s or the Duchess of 
Windsor’s. They will not be mere imitations either, 
but counterparts, costing only a fraction of what the 
natural stones do. 

Will synthetic gems replace real ones eventually? 
Why should the natural Continued on page 44 
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oneliest Man in Canada 


He’s the solitary figure in the picture — a man who slew the wife he loved 


and paid for it with two months in the death cell and 12 long years in prison 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


NE MORNING toward the end of August 

last the loneliest man in Canada stepped 

from the Montreal train at Toronto. He was 
63 years old. His hair was grizzled. His face was 
ashen and his watery eyes showed the pain of 
stomach ulcers. His chest was so sunken and 
shoulders so round he iooked as if he were in per- 
petual recoil from a blow. 

He shambled up Bay Street with head bowed and 
hands sunk deep in the pockets of an old-fashioned 
suit. When he reached City Hall he looked up at 
the sign over the Police Department door. For a 
moment the wraith of a smile flickered across his 
wan lips. Then he turned away, straightened up a 
bit, and went to look for a room. 

Frank McLaren, the lifer, was free again. Not a 
living soul knew or eared where he was. Even the 
police were no longer interested. He had gone to 
Toronto because in that city he was a stranger. He 
had paid his debt to society in full and got in change 


a few years of precious freedom. An aunt in Scot- 
land had left him a small private income on which 
he could exist for the rest of his life. 

Twenty-two years before he had killed his wife 
and had been sentenced to death. This sentence had 
been commuted to life imprisonment. Ten years 
before he had been released on parole. Two days 
before he had reported his whereabouts to a Mont- 
real desk sergeant for the last time. 

He nad lived two months under the threat of the 
noose in a condemned cell. He had been through 
two prison riots and watched two jail breaks fail. 
He had rubbed shoulders with the last of the 
Chicago gangsters, with unfrocked priests, teen- 
aged thugs, fraudulent lawyers, Chinese dope 
peddlers, sex maniacs and doctors who had per- 
formed illegal abortions. 

Jail cracked Frank McLaren's body. It made him 
timid of his fellows. But it could not break his 
mind. “In fact,’’ he says, “it made me a bit of a 
philosopher. It taught me many things I otherwise 
would never have known.” 

It was in 1927 when Frank McLaren, then 40 





and a well-paid accountant in a western Can 
city, struck his wife during a fit of wrath be 
she had deceived him. She fell awkwardly, sti 
her head. Fourteen days later she died. Mcl 
who had given himself up to the police immedi 
was charged with murder. He loved his wife « 
and he says his grief for her was “cataclysmic. 

His lawyer beseeched him to plead mitig 
circumstances and face the lesser charge of 
slaughter. But McLaren refused to say a we 
his own defense. ‘I’m not going to wash my 
linen in public,” he said. Nor would he ‘ 
behind a plea of insanity. 

The trial lasted just over an hour. The evi 
was purely formal. Refused any information 
client because “it would mean making cl 
against my wife, who is not here to defend he 
McLaren’s counsel made the briefest of spe 
The jury brought in a verdict of guilty. The 
could not do otherwise than sentence McLa 
hang. 

Chain smoking in a café one day re 
McLaren removed the Continued of p 
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The Dauntless Deacon of Cauliflower Row 


Acrobats, marathon dancers, bailiffs and barflies, and always a stable of 
fighters, weave in and out of the checkered career of John Finlay Alien 


NOTT & MERRILL 


By JIM COLEMAN 


born somewhat earlier than Shirley Temple 
and somewhat later than John L. Sullivan, 
is one of the milder inhabitants of that half-world 
populated by pugilists, wrestlers and other repre- , 
sentatives of the athletic entertainment industry. ; itp Sige : a 

Mr. Allen, who is known among his business oe . : oe : 
associates and drinking companions as “‘the Dea- 
con,”’ customarily observes the world quizzically 
from behind a pair of thick cheaters in the second- 
floor office of his little gymnasium in one of the 
older sections of Toronto. 

The Deacon was awarded his sobriquet by New 
York sports writers who watched his dolefully 
dignified progress through Madison Square Garden 
in the days when he acted as assistant matchmaker 
for James Joy Johnston, the late lamented ‘Boy 
Bandit.” 

Sports writers have always been delighted by 
the Deacon and, gratuitously, they have estab- 
lished his reputation for erudition. They have 
described him as a bibliophile outranked only by 
John Kieran and the curator of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The facts have been exaggerated 
grossly in the interests of colorful newspaper prose. 

Allen’s busy life in the athletic abattoirs leaves 
him little time for literary research, although there 
are numerous reliable reporters who will vow 
steadfastly that they have surprised him in the 
act of reading a book. This circumstance causes 
him to be regarded with grave suspicion by rival 
box-fight managers who confine their intellectual 
relaxations to reading the small type in the columns 
of the Daily Racing Form. 

Similarly, great liberties have been taken with 
the subject of the Deacon’s age. Some observers 
have hinted darkly that he is the only survivor 
of Custer’s Last Stand and others have insisted 
that he played second base with Abner Doubleday 
at Cooperstown, N.Y. Actually, he is in the 
mid-fifties and his mother still is hale and hearty 
in Alameda, California, whence she writes him 
letters of sage counsel in a bold hand. 

Although he has been a colorful figure in the 
Canadian sporting scene for 30 years Allen was 
born in Sacramento, the son of a boomer telegraph 
operator. He comes of Irish-Catholic stock, but 
the church lost an active adherent through its 
stubborn refusal to hold services in the afternoon 
or evening. ‘The Deacon, through the processes 
of trial and error, has convinced himself that it is 
virtually impossible for the human body to function 
normally before noon. His life in the gymnasia 
has made him allergic to sunlight. 

Just as the Deacon defies classification as any 
specific type of human being, his exact current 
position in the biff-and-boff business is somewhat 
nebulous. He operates a gymnasium dedicated to 
the manly art of modified murder; he manages a 
string of professional and amateur pugilists; and 
he is a partner with Frank Tunney in the promotion 
of bouts at Maple Leaf Gardens. 

None of these ventures is particularly lucrative, 
but Allen, who always has proved to be a stationary 
target for the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
fortune, refuses to be stampeded by such minor 
economic phenomena as the rising cost of living or 
the collapse of international trade. 

The gods have seen fit to enrich his declining 
years with an unexpected bonanza, a solid-gold 
pugilistic nugget. Continued on page 31 
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With B-A Frost Cop your worries about Have your motor oil brought to a 





You always drive away with a clean 


windshield at the sign of the big freeze-ups are out. Frost Cop anti-freeze safe driving level with clean, fresh 
B-A. A clean windshie!d is accident gives triple protection (1) positive protec- Peerless Motor Oil. Peerless helps 
insurance—your family is safer. tion (2) non-evaporating (3) it's anti-rust. keep engine parts free of deposits that 

can cause fuel waste, costly repairs. 


Play safe before the first cold snap comes—winterproof your entire car with B-A dealers’ 9-point 
plan. This means engine, radiator, gears, chassis, battery, spark plugs and tires. This 9-point plan 
is designed to take the hazards out of winter driving—it’s a one-stop plan that saves you money, 
because it improves car performance—more miles per gallon—helps reduce operating costs. Your B-A 
dealer follows a B-A Chek Chart of your make of car—this ends guesswork. Ask him to protect your car 
with this 9-point plan and be sure to ask for Peerless Motor Oil. ‘You Can't Buy A Better Motor Oil’’. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Experienced farmers know they always find top quality petroleum 
products and friendly, efficient service at the sign of the big B-A. 
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he was in the tight embrace of his sister Genie, 
her schoolbooks scattered in the ruts of the drive, 
her bicycle half in the ditch. 

““You’re wild,” Jean-Paul laughed, shaking loose. 
*“You’re the same.” 

He turned and faced the girl who had come with 
his sister, a slender, blond girl with startled, grey 
eyes. He felt a wave of near-antagonism at the 
sight of a stranger within this picture, whose 
trueness to memory had soothed bim. 

“You remember Jeanne-D’Arc Fortier,”’ Genie 
had his arms in hers. ‘Of course you must! She 
was always in love with—” 

Quickly the girl spoke, ‘Welcome home, Jean- 
Paul.” 

Louis Beaudet, watching the tableau of the two 
young people break into life, stroked his chin in his 
habitual way. But as he turned to go into the house 
he, quite out of character, began to hum. 

“Come in, my Jeanne-D’Arc,’’ Madame Beaudet 
said. 

““You’ll excuse me, I know, Madame,”’ the girl 
said reluctantly. “‘At this moment, it is time for the 
family. I understand.’’ She looked at Jean-Paul. 
“T will see you tomorrow, Genie,”’ she said over 
her shoulder. 

The boy still felt his slight annoyance at this 
intrusion on the moment he had imagined so often. 
Ye there was a sudden sense of lifelessness too when 
the girl had gone. 

*“‘She has grown,” he said and tried to get his bag 
from Genie who was dragging it down the drive. 
Irritably he added, “She is the only change.” 


”> 


ILLUSTRATED BY McNALLY 


UT when again he sat at his accustomed place 
at the kitchen table, from where without turn- 
ing his head he could look out over the bluff to the 
river, the sense that he had never been away at all 
swept him. The fire crackled in the black stove, or 
leaped for freedom as his mother shifted the kettles 
and pans. Above the sideboard the black crucifix 
hung, a little dusty beside his father’s yellowed 
communion certificate. His ear recognized the 
creak in his Gran’mere’s rocker; the smells and the 
sounds of the kitchen were the same; even the silent 
expectancy of his father which demanded but did 
not ask for an answer, he knew. 
They waited for him to speak, he sensed. 


The harder a man is held the sooner 
he is lost. Jeanne-D’Arc knew this, 
knew she had to match her love with 


his overwhelming love for a wild sea 
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When he had pushed the plate clean of gravy, he 
had his strategy in hand. He dived into his sea bag 
and emptied it of its treasures. They came close, 
even his mother deserting the stove, to admire the 
rubber native under the rubber tree from Haiti, 
the satin cushion inscribed to ‘Mother Mine’’ and 
the broach for Genie, the ivory crucifix for his 
Gran’ mere. 

As he talked, the warm familiarity of the kitchen 
grew into the preferred reality, his remembered 
voyages faded, became more and more like vaguely 
remembered and disturbing dreams. He turned to 
smile at his father, and Louis Beaudet stopped at 
packing his pipe. He smiled back. 

And it was in that silent moment of reconciliation 
that through the door, open to the spring night, 
there came the long sound that Jean-Paul had 
known from his first remembered days. He stood 
up abruptly, turning his mind against the call, bent 
on closing the door to it. 

His Gran’mere, her black eyes intent on the boy, 
rose from her rocker. 

“Here, regard this,’’ shu called. ‘A big boat! 
The first boat of spring going out on the tide.” 

They rose like puppets, pulled by strings of old 
habit, though there was strain on the forehead of 
Louis Beaudet and near-tears in the eyes of his wife. 

“The first boat of spring,’’ the old woman repeated, 
and they crowded behind her at the window over- 
looking the river, exclaiming at the sight that should 
have lost its savor throughout the years. 

In the deepening darkness a long freighter moved. 
Its lights winked at the Continued on page 35 
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Jeanne D’Arc 
And the Siren Sea 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


EAN-PAUL BEAUDET came home on a 
grey-white day when the east wind of spring 
was dirging in the bare trees. He got off the 

Quebec bus at the gates, hoisted his seaman’s bag 
on his shoulder, and whistling to cover the hammer- 
ing of his own heart, swung down the home drive. 

It was two years, and a lifetime, and foreign 
lands and a lost boyhood ago, but still the old, 
white-painted stone house with its sloping roof and 
long windows stood just the same under the maples. 
Where the orchard plunged over the river bluff, the 
lighthouse, painted white and red, and tended by 
his Gran’mere, stood. It was as he remembered it. 
They were all there. The home, the lighthouse, the 
river, the blue hills on the far shore. The same as 
on the night he had quarreled with his father. 

He paused, consciously savoring the tranquil 
familiarity of a recaptured moment. The flooding 


comfort of home held him. He narrowed his eyes, 
searching for other landmarks, and focused upon 
the ferry, midstream. He told himself promptly it 
was the ferry of Alphonse Demers with the old man 
himself at the elm, and perhaps there would be 
young Jeanne-D’Arc Fortier sitting on the railing, 
swinging her legs. She was a pop-eyed child, he 
thought with sudden amused affection. She too 
fitted into his growing pattern of familiarity. 

He shifted his shoulder under the weight of his 
sea bag and stepped forward, and it was then the 
spring wind, constant from the east, bearing salt 
and sea tang all the way across the miles here to St. 
Julien, sang its song for him again. 

Listen to me, the wind sang for Jean-Paul, listen 
to me, blowing over the Gaspé heights, and the 
twisted harbors by the sea, over the tidal flats, 
over the land old with three hundred years of 
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steady living. Listen to me, scratching between the 
boarded north walls, crumbling the stone beneath, 
sweeping over the bare plowed fields, humming in 
the branches of the leafless orchards, nudging the 
big bells in the white belfries up and down this 
Quebec land. I sing of the sea and the far won- 
drous places, and I sing to you as always, Jean-Paul 
Beaudet. Listen to me. 

And the boy, not quite home yet, cocked his head 
to the familiar tempting song and his eyes turned to 
follow the road where the bus had vanished, and the 
river went twisting out to the sea. 


T WAS then the dog saw him, catapulted off the 
kitchen steps in a flurry of barks and excitement, 
and recognized him with love. The door swung 
open and his mother came out to the gallery, and 
behind her, his Gran’mere began to wave her apron 
in a remembered, excited way. Then his father 
came_slowly through the arch of the new barn. 
Nero, the hired man, ran out. 

He stood in the midst of the noise of it, smiling, 
wordless, watching his father approach with his 
deliberate step. 

“C'est ca,” Louis Beaudet said. “So you have 
come home.” 

‘How tired you must be, how hungry!” His 
mother’s eyes went quickly from father to son, son 
to father. ‘“‘Come, my Jean-Paul. It must have 
been intuition. There is your favorite ragodt just 
about ready. And I have baked today, too. Come.” 

Before he could move there was the ring of a 
bicycle bell behind him on the drive and suddenly 
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It can cost you $10 to wink at Waddington 


the Auctioneer when you join the invisible 


Mr. Johnson at a sale. And you might find 


yourself in Ripley’s ‘‘Believe It or Not’ 


HOA UE 


JOCK CARROLL 


Sold! To the Lady in the Pink Hat 


By JOCK CARROLL 


TWO RECENT SALES | 


$225,000.00 


Mrs. Jones’ saucepan .25 


An Alberta townsite 


Both Customers Satisfied 


WADDINGTON THE AUCTIONEER 


inventive work of a distinguished, silver- 
haired patriarch who has, on occasion, been 
chased from his own auction with a shotgun and 


Tinve curiously effective advertisement is the 


who once made Ripley’s “‘Believe It Or Not’”’ panel 
because he knocked down a pair of high boots at 
$2. The boots were stuffed with $6,000 in green- 
backs. 

On such occasions Waddington the Auctioneer 
loses neither his dignity nor his dry sense of humor. 

The shotgun episode occurred when he was 
selling off the worldly possessions of a quarreling 
couple, on the husband’s orders. Suddenly the 
woman of the house appeared at the head of the 
stairs, gun cocked, and shouted, ‘“‘I’ll blast the 
first person to lay a hand on that furniture.” 

The moment of awkward silence was broken by 
the imperturbable Waddington. “Sold!”” he 
announced crisply. ‘“To the lady with the shotgun.” 

Then he left through the living room window. 


This sort of aplomb, together with experience 
(50 years), sales ($5 millions) and a strict ethical 
code, have made 72-year-old English-born Frank 
Gladstone Waddington the den of Canadian 
auctioneers. 

His business is founded on one inescapable 
fact: you can’t take it with you. Sooner or iater his 
little ivory hammer passes judgment on the worldly 
possessions of both millionaire and pauper. 

People’s misconceptions of the value of their 
property no longer surprise him. One minute he 
must outrage them by valuing a prized family 
heirloom at a few paltry dollars. The next minute 
he must restrain them from tossing out a set of old 
sporting prints worth hundreds. 

He has actually been Continued on page 28 
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The day U-517 slipped into the river was a sad day for the Allies. 
In six weeks it sank 11 ships on Canada’s doorstep, took 286 lives 
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THE BATTLE 
OF THE 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Conclusion 


By JACK McNAUGHT 


AR CAME to the St. Lawrence on the night 

9f May 12, 1942, when a Nazi submarine 

sank two rust-streaked tramp steamers 
waddling down river in the moonlight, eight miles 
off the Gaspé coast. In July a second U-boat sank 
four more ships in the Gulf. After another month- 
long lull a third submarine, now known from 
German records te have been U-517 under Lieut.- 
Com. Paul Hartwig, nosed into the Strait of Belle 
Isle on August 27 and all hell broke loose. 

Before he headed for home six weeks later, 
Hartwig had torpedoed 13 ships and sunk 11 (one 
September afternoon he got three at once, firing 
two torpedoes from his bow tubes and one from 
astern). His victims were always in convoy. The 
escort ships always attacked, and the hunt some- 
times lasted for hours; but U-517 always escaped 
with nothing worse than a shaking from the depth 
charges they dropped. Singlehanded her com- 
mander defied the Canadian Navy, and made his 
defiance stick. Almost half the 70,000 tons of ship- 
ping sunk in the St. Lawrence and its approaches, 
from the beginning of the submarine campaign in 
May 1942 until the end in mid-October, fell to 
U-517’s torpedoes. And in the crash of their ex- 
plosions, or by drowning or exposure afterward, 286 
lives out of the five-month total of 700 were lost. 

Hartwig’s deadly work began the night he entered 
the Strait, after an uneventful run across the 
Atlantic from his base in the dank concrete U-boat 
pens at the German naval port of Kiel. Toward 
midnight on August 27 (there was a bright moon 
and he could see for miles), he sighted a convoy of 
six ships and three escorts, close inshore between 
Barge Bay and York Point on the coast of Labrador 
just west of Belle Isle. The ships, all American, were 
on their way from Sydney, N.S.. with men and 
stores for a U.S. station in Greenland. 

U-517 attacked at once. Her first torpedo hit the 
Army transport Chatham, which sank half an hour 
later. 'wo hundred and fifty of the 562 on board 
died in the blast and in the freezing black water. 
Before the sharp smell of high explosive had blown 
clear of ¢ hatham’s twisted deck, Hartwig struck 
again. This time his target was the Arlyn, a smal! 
merchant ship on charter to the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. Three of her 54 people were killed 
instantly Six disappeared and we 
Ihe rest of the survivors, except 
gun’s crew who had to 


re never found. 
14 men of the 
Continued on page 47 
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New, important advance in the relief of pain... | 


Bullerin 


TRADE MARK 


Goes to Work Faster 
7o Kelleve Fain Better 











BECAUSE IT’S 6 BECAUSE IT'S 
ABSORBED !NTO 
ATA «00 8 THE BLOOD STREAM 
BUFFERIN 7 ee QUICKLY, BUFFERIN 
a — GOES TO WORK 
. FASTER TO 
WITH YOU! e) RELIEVE PAIN! 


DOESN'T DISAGREE 


Offers faster relief to sufferers from simple headaches, because BUFFERIN is an antacid. The antacids in 
aches and pains of colds, neuralgia, menstrual head- BUFFERIN actually protect your stomach from acetyl- 
ache, minor muscular aches and pains. salicylic acid irritation. 


For faster relief next time, ask your druggist for new 
y. Gate 4 YEARS of research, a remarkable new antacid BUFFERIN—the modern pain-relieving remedy. 
product— BUFFERIN—has been developed for the 

relief of pain. In handy 15-tablet, pocket package—or economical 
45-tablet package for home use. 
A BUFFERIN tablet disintegrates rapidly in water or 
stomach liquids. But, what’s more important, BUFFERIN 
is absorbed into the blood stream FAST (according to 
clinical tests, twice as fast as acetylsalicylic acid alone), 


It goes to work FAST in your body to relieve pain. 





Many people take an antacid when they take a pain 
relief tablet. With BUFFERIN this is not necessary lishiaaiaess ci ididhiin dient 
NOW AVAILABLE IN CANADA 
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Lucy Makes My Living 


Continued from page 10 


“René is also sorry he lost his 
temper,” Joe said hanging on. “He 
wants you to come back to work.” 

“No, thanks.”’ 

“Look,” he said anxiously, “why 
should you lose a fee just because I 
acted like a, well a...” 

“Like a heel,” she helped, “like a 
dope.” 

“You took the words right out of my 
mouth,” Joe grinned. 

For the first time, she smiled. She 
inclined her head a little to one side 
and looked him over carefully. It 
seemed to Joe that she was no longer 
displeased with what she saw and even 
Buster’s eyes began to shed their 
hostility 

“Did you talk René into taking me 
back?” she asked. 

“Lucy did,’ Joe smiled. ‘‘What she 
wants goes. She’s in solid with those 
Perfect Puppy Biscuit people.” 

“How nice for her,’’ Carol Stevens 
said, wryly. 

*‘Most beautiful model in the busi- 
ness,’ Joe said, enthusiastically. 

“Simply stunning,” the girl said. 

“Oh, you’re very pretty, too,” Joe 
said, hastily. 

“Thanks a lot,’’ Carol Stevens said. 

“Will you come back to work?” Joe 
said, flushing. 

She seemed to be thinking it over. 
“T might,” she said, finally. “I can use 
the money.” 

“Fine,”’ Joe said, getting up. 
morrow morning, same time.”’ 

She nodded. He offered his hand 
and she took it. 


cor 


To- 


N THE WAY home, Joe kept a 

picture in his mind of her candid, 
brown eyes and the way her hair curled 
at the nape of her neck. When he 
opened the door of his apartment and 
Lucy romped over te greet him, he 
looked her over closely and decided 
that she was the second most beautiful 
thing in the world. 

Comparing the two again the next 
morning at the studio, he still favored 
the girl. As they posed together under 
the lights, Lucy’s gleaming teeth encir- 
cling a Perfect Puppy Biscuit were no 
match for the glorious smile of the girl 
who was handing the cocker spaniel the 
bone-shaped morsel. 

“Prettiest picture I’ve ever seen,” 
Joe glowed, as René Brisson muttered 
and fumed behind the camera. 

“Just cut out the mugging,” René 
snapped. ‘‘Let Lucy sell the biscuits.” 

‘Pardon me, Princess,’’ Carol said, 
bowing to her co-worker. 

Two pairs of large brown eyes, one 
human, one animal, met and clashed, 
Lucy was the first to look away and 
she whined. Joe stepped on the set 
for a moment to comb a stray curl on 
Lucy’s sleek coat. 

“Try not to upset her,” he said 
gently. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of it,” Carol 
said. 

“She’s very sensitive,” Joe explained. 
“She feels it if people dislike her.” 

“I think she needs a psychiatrist,” 
Carol said 


The first se ries ot photographs were 


taken without further incident. But 
relations became somewhat strained on 
the next group of shots when Lucy 


balked at posing with her head in 
Carol’s lap. Joe hustled into the scene 
and tried to reason with his cocker. 
René became obstre perous. Cc irol’s 
comments were caustic. A great deal 
of time was consumed before Joe could 
coax Lucy to play her part. It was 
almost two o'clock before the final shot 
was in the bag. 


7JHILE Joe hung around Carol 

changed her clothes. When she 
came out of the dressing room, he asked 
her to have lunch with him. 

‘“Thanks,”’ she said, “‘but why don’t 
you just hop over to a restaurant with 
Lucy.” 

“Don’t be like that,” he said. ‘“‘I’d 
rather eat with you.” 

“I’m flattered,”’ she smiled, “know- 
ing how you feel about Miss Fancy 
Pants.”’ 

“Where would you like to eat?”’ Joe 
grinned. 

“Anywhere,” Carol said. “T’m 
starved.” 

“Good,” Joe said, happily. “First 
we'll take Lucy home and feed her and 
then—”’ 

He was interrupted by having no one 
to hear the rest of his sentence. The 
door banged behind her before he had 
time to completely close his mouth. 

Joe took Lucy home and fed her. 
The Grade A round steak he shared 
with his cocker seemed tasteless and 
unappetizing. He moped around the 
apartment all afternoon, looking at 
Lucy and thinking about Carol Stevens. 


T SIX that evening, wearing his 
best tweed suit, he again climbed 

the stairs of Carol’s apartment. He 
knocked. Buster growled. Carol 
opened the door. He stuck his foot 
in the door, but, to his surprise, she did 
not attempt to bang it in his face. 

“Don’t look so amazed,” she said. 
“T expected you.” 

“T came to say I’m sorry again,”’ he 
said. 

Joe stepped across the threshold and 


took his previous seat on the edge of 


the studio couch. Buster trotted over 
and sniffed at his shoe. He wagged 
his tail. Joe felt everything was going 
to be all right. 

“I’m the one who should apologize,” 
Carol said. “I always behave badly 
when I’m hungry.” ' 

“Perfectly understandable,” Joe said. 
That’s why I got so upset the other 
morning. I hadn’t had my breakfast.”’ 

“TI should have thanked you for 
getting my job back,”’ Carol said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ Joe said. 


wr 
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“Would you have dinner with me?”’ 

“If you don’t mind waiting until I 
feed Buster,’’ she smiled. 

She fed Buster and Joe fed her at 
a tiny, excellent Italian restaurant. He 
learned that she was from the Prairies, 
wanted to be a writer, augmented the 
money she made as a model by reading 
books and plays for a publisher and 
writing synopses of them. 

“Must be a lot of work,” Joe said. 

“I don’t mind,” she said. “I’m 
learning and I’m ambitious. What 
about you? What do you do?” 

“I’m the sole owner and manager of 
Lucy,” Joe said. 

“But what sort of work do you do?” 
she smiled. 

“That's it,’Joe said. ‘“That’s all 
I do.”’ 

“That’s ridiculous!”’ she said. 

“Why?” Joe said. “‘Lucy and I make 
out very well.”’ 

“But don’t you want to amount to 
something?” 

“Not especially,” Joe said. ‘What 
would you like for dessert?” 

“‘Nothing,”’ Carol said. “I’ve just 
lost my appetite.” 

“You think I’m lazy, don’t you?” 
Joe said. 

“In a word, yes,” she said. 

“Not at all,” he smiled. “I read 
books, I go to concerts. I have all sorts 
of hobbies.”’ 

“Except work,” she interjected. 

“That’s right,’ Joe said. “Can't 
stand it.” 

“Everyone should want to work,” 
Carol Stevens said, her eyes becoming 
slightly angry. “‘Everyone should have 
some sort of goal.” 

‘“‘Read the newspapers,”’ Joe argued. 
*““Millionaires walk around feeling de- 
pressed, leading politicians can’t sleep 
nights, writers of best sellers commit 
suicide. Success leads to anhappiness. 
I’ve heard that lately from some very 
reliable authorities.” 

“‘Maybe you need someone to give 
you incentive,” she said. 

“T don’t know about that,” Joe 
smiled, “but if you’d care to try—” 

“Don’t be so dip,” she broke in. 
‘*‘When Lucy loses her looks you'll land 
in the poorhouse.” 


she frowned. 
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“T’ll bet I go in whistling,” Joe said. 
“Like Crosby.” 

‘For an intelligent person, you can be 
very stupid,’’ Carol said exasperatedly. 

“You think that’s easy?”’ Joe laughed. 

“You’re making me lose my temper 
again,” she warned. 

“Go ahead,” Joe said. “You have 
to like someone pretty much to get 
very sore at them. I ought to know. 
You're the first girl who ever caused me 
to blow my top at first sight.” 


UTSIDE, it was a soft June night, 
QO a gentle breeze blowing. Joe 
walked her home, letting her set the 
pace. She strolled along slowly, which 
he considered a good sign. She allowed 
him to take her hand in his. Since . .e 
had refused dessert in the restaurant, 
he bought her a sundae in a drugstore 
and told her amusing stories about the 
people in an advertising agency for 
which he had worked. 

“So you did have a job,” she said, 
slipping an arm through his as they 
left the drugstore. “‘What did you do?” 

‘‘Nothing important,” Joe said 
hastily. “I was a messenger.” 

“Did you try to get ahead?’’ she 
asked, accusingly. 

“Slaved,” Joe said. “‘Couldn’t make 
Ms 
They had reached her door and Joe 
took a deep breath and asked if he 
might see her again. 

“IT don’t know,” she said. ‘“‘You’re 
a man who needs thinking over.” 

Joe put his arms around her and 
kissed her. 

“Think that over too,”’ he said, and 
turned and walked quickly up the 
street. 


IS DOORBELL rang at eleven 

o'clock the next morning. When 
he saw who it was, he opened the door 
wide. His smile was wider. She 
marched into the room, a newspaper 
under her arm. 

“I’ve spent all night thinking you 
over,” she said in a_ businesslike 
manner. 

“T couldn’t sleep a wink, either,” he 
said. ‘‘What’s the verdict?” 

“T think I could learn to love you,” 
she said, “if you’d get a job.” 

“One thing at a time,”’ he said, “‘let’s 
start with love.” 

He attempted to take her in his arms, 
but she moved quickly out of reach and 
thrust a section of her newspaper into 
his hand. 

“Those are want ads,”’ she said. 

‘But Lucy has a booking this after- 
noon,” he protested. *“That’s money in 
the bank.” 

“T’ll take Lucy to work,” she said, 
firmly. ‘Put on a tie and get going.”’ 

“She’s not used to you,” Joe whined. 
whined. “She'll be unhappy.” 
she'll get used to me,”’ Carol said 
nrmiv. 
Luey whined. She crept close to her 
master and looked up at him hopefully. 

Do you realize,” Joe said impres 

that Lucy averages around a C 


" 


ek 


>»0 could you,” Carol said deter- 
minedly Lucy doesn’t make it sit- 
til her tail. Get moving!” 

Let s not be hasty,”’ Joe said, half- 
heartedly putting on the tie she 


‘There must be some 


there is,”’ she said, moving toward 

the doo: I leave quietly and never 

pu 4 fis tie rapidly into posi- 

tion, p on a coat, told her where 

to take Lucy for her appointment that 

afternoor He was still giving her 

instructions on the eare of a cocker 

when she kissed him soundly and 
pushed him out of the door. 

He 7 nt what remained of the 
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Little casual happenings at home can be saved so easily in indoor 
snapshots ...1in pictures that will be priceless both to you and, 
through extra prints, to your family and friends. 

You just use a flash camera... or most any camera plus an inex- 
pensive Kodak Photo Flasher. Add a few flash lamps and two or three 
rolls of Kodak Film ...Verichrome for black-and-white shots or the 
new Kodacolor Film, Type A, for full color. Then you’ll be all set! 
Remember, the snapshots you’ll want tomorrow, you must take today. 


CANADIAN KODAK COo., LIMITED, TORONTO 9, ONTARIO 








Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


~. 


New Kodak Duaflex 
Camera makes wonderful 
snapshots... indoors or 
out, in black and white or 
full color. Two models 

to choose from... at 


your Kodak dealer’s. 








omeday” comes closer 


with every dollar you save 


Most of us have to plan for the good things of life; 
And a big part of that planning is a matter of 
dollars and cents—of earmarking a certain part 
of our earnings for the things we want most, 
It’s not always easy, especially these days. 
But the fact remains that what you save is still the 
most important—the most satisfying —part of 
what you earn, Are you hoping for 


something ...or saving for it P 


THE ROYAL- BANK 
OF CANADA 
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Continued from page 24 
morning at the Museum. That after- 
noon, he saw two double features. All 
four pictures were terrible. He arrived 
home at a quarter to six to find Carol 
cooking his supper. 

“Any luck today, darling?” 
kissing him. 

“Nope,” Joe said cheerfully. | 
think there’s a depression going on. 
Where’s Lucy?” 

“In the bedroom with Buster,” Carol 
said. 

“Buster!” Joe yelled, running for 
the bedroom. “‘What’s he doing here?”’ 

“They’re having fun,” Carol called. 

Joe found them standing nose to 
nose, pulling on one of Lucy’s rubber 
bones. He picked his dog up and 
stomped back to the kitchen. 

“I don’t want her around other 
animals,”’ he said to Carol. “It spoils 
her.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Carol laughed. 
“All work and no play makes Lucy 
a dull dog. By the way, she was fine at 
the sitting this afternoon.” 

The meal was excellent and Lucy, 
Buster and Carol spent a wonderful 
evening listening to records. At ten 
o’clock he waiked her home and spent 
twenty marvelous minutes saying good 
night to her in the doorway. She and 
Buster were back again at nine the next 
morning and they chased him out of the 
apartment with another edition of the 
want ads. 


’ 


she said, 


N SPITE OF the numerous and 
terrible movies he endured during 
the afternoons, Joe adapted himself to 
the new routine and found many 
aspects of it completely delightful, 
particularly the evenings with Carol. 
It might have gone on forever, if he 
had not made the mistake of taking 
her out to dinner one night at an old 
hangout of his called The Layout. As 
they were sipping their coffee, he pro- 
posed to her for the tenth time. 

‘““Yes,”’ she said, for the tenth time, 
*“T’ll marry you the day you get a job.” 

*‘Nobody’s hiring,’’ Joe complained, 
‘Things are as tight as a fist.”’ 

*“You’ve only been trying for three 
weeks,’’ she said. 

It was then that Joe felt the pressure 
of a hand on his shoulder and looked 
up to see the large-jowled, jovial face 
of Harry Wentworth. Harry’s hand 
seemed heavy enough to push him right 
through the floor and Joe wished it 
would. 

“Well, well!’’ Wentworth boomed. 
*“How’ve you been, Joe?’ 

“Just fine,” Joe sAid weakly. 

*“That’s bad news,’’ Wentworth said. 
“I was hoping you’d be broke.” 

“T don’t think he’s going to introduce 
us,”’ Carol said to Harry Wentworth. 
“lm Carol Stevens.”’ 

“Harry Wentworth,” the man said. 
“Joe used to work for me.’’ 

“Is that so?’’ Carol said sweetly. 
“Joe’s looking for a job.” , 

“Are you kidding?’’ Wentworth said. 
sitting down beside her. “Listen, I’ve 
been trying to get this guy to come 
back for a year! He was my top copy 
writer. Best in the business!”’ Went- 
worth added enthusiastically. 

“Speak up, messenger boy,” Carol 
said, kicking Joe in the shins. 

““Messenger boy?’”” Wentworth said. 
“Say, that’s a hot one. This boy had 
a great future until he went to the 
dogs. Say,” he laughed, “that’s pretty 
funny, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a screamer,” Joe winced. 

“Stay and enjoy yourself, liar.” 
Carol said, angrily, ‘‘and don’t try to 
follow me.” j 

She almost upset two tables as she 
breezed out of the place. Joe put his 
head in his hands and sighed deeply. 
When he finally raised his eyes, Harry 
Wentworth was still at the table, look- 


ing at him with concern and curiosity. 

“Did I say something wrong?” he 
asked. 

“You did,” Joe said, feeling miser- 
able. “She’s off me for good this time.” 

His former boss studied him for a 
moment, then he leaned back in his 
chair and chuckled. 

“I get it,” he said. “She wants you 
to go to work. Well, your job’s still 
there, Joe.”’ 

“No, thanks,” Joe said, suddenly 
getting angry. “No dame is going to 
make a wage slave out of me. I’ve still 
got Lucy.” 

“I'd rather have that girl,” Went- 
worth said. ‘“She’s a beauty.” 


OE DID not hang around to hear 

any more of Wentworth’s observa- 
tions about Carol. He left the res- 
taurant and returned to his apartment. 
Lucy wagged happily over to greet him, 
but somehow the place seemed empty 
and her affection was lost on him. He 
slumped ina chair and stared moodily 
at the floor. Lucy came and sat near 
him. He looked at her. Then he looked 
away. Lucy seemed a little out of focus. 
He looked back again, quickly. She 
was not out of focus. But she was 
slightly out of shape. 

‘‘Luce!’’ he said, jumping up. 
“What’s happened to you?” 

Lucy wagged her tail. 

“Oh, no!”’ he said, horrified. 

The veterinarian was just closing up 
shop when Lucy and her hysterical 
master barged into the place. The vet 
confirmed Joe’s suspicion. He took 
Lucy back to the apartment, muttering 
savagely all the way. He put his dog 
on the couch, tenderly tucked a blanket 
around her and set off in the direction 
of Horatio Street, still muttering in- 
sanely. When he reached Carol Ste- 
vens’ door, he pounded on it furiously. 

“Come in!”’ she called. “It opens!”’ 

She was sitting in a chair, a smile of 
triumph on her face. 

“You double-crossed me !’’ he 
thundered. 

“‘Let me guess,”’ she grinned. ‘‘You 
love me and you took the job.” 

““Lucy is going to have a baby!”’ 
yelled, 

“She is?’ Carol said, sitting up 
straighter in the chair. Then she 
smiled. ‘‘Darling, dogs don’t have a 
baby, they have puppies.”’ 

‘This was your doing!’’ Joe stormed. 
“Lucy won’t be able to work for two 
months. Maybe longer.”’ 

“Someone in that family will have to 
work,” Carol mused aloud. 

Joe began to pace the floor. Carol 
sat quietly and watched him. He 
finally sat down on the studio couch. 
Carol came and sat beside him. She 
patted his hand. His anger was gone, 
but he suddenly felt very dejected. 

‘Do you really hate the idea of going 
to work again, darling?’’ Carol said. 

“It'll be a dog’s life,” Joe said. 

“Ill bet you’re a wonderful copy 
writer,” she said. 

“I'd rather not talk about it now,”’ 
Joe said grumpily. “Do you think Lucy 
will pull through all right?” 

‘Of course,” she said, kissing him. 

There was a low growl from the 
corner. Buster raised a sleepy head, 
stood up and shook himself. 

‘““*There’s the « ulprit!’’ Joe said, level- 
ing a finger at him. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 


he 


“Oh, be quiet,”’ Carol said, kissing 
him again. “He happens to love her 
very much.” 

Joe Graham and Carol Stevens were 
married the week Lucy’s puppies were 
born. They gave the pick of the litte 
to Joe’s boss. Harry Wentworth, who 
debated long over the miscegenated 
pups, then chose a black and white mutt 
with long, silky ears which hung from 
a bull terrier face. + 
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Designed in the 18th century Sheraton tradition . . . in 
your choice of mahogany, -walnut or limed oak veneers. 
Upper front panel opens down, desk fashion, to reveal 
45 rpm phonograph and powerful 7-tube radio providing 
superb Standard and Short Wave reception. Generous 
storage space. RCA Victor 9-W-75 $219. (Limet oak $229.) 
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The smallest table model automatic radio-phonograph ever 
designed by RCA Victor! It combines the new 45 rpm 
System with a highly selective 5-tube Standard broadcast 
radio in a graceful walnut cabinet only 8” high. A miracle 
of modern compactness — priced to bring finer enter‘ain- 
ment to more people at less cost. RCA Victor 9-Y-5 $99.50 
Also available with Short Wave — Model 9-Y-5S $109.00 











Compactly designed for the apartment-sized modern in- 
terior . . . superbly executed in walnut, mahogany ‘or 
natural blonde Korina. Top front panel opens down . .. 
45 rpm automatic record player rolls out at touch of a 
finger. Selective five-tube standard radio. Storage for 24 
albums of 6%” records. RCA Victor 9-W-50i. $149.50 





New RUA Victorssrm System 


BRINGS YOU BETTER MUSIC AT LESS COS 








— . YOU WON'T BELIEVE YOUR EYES! YOU WON'T BELIEVE YOUR EARS! YOU WON'T BELIEVE THE PRICE! 
— Astonishing ... a tiny translucent record Only $1.25 for the new Red Seal Records! 

“*= only 67%” across that can play more than Only 75¢ for all others! Simpler, more 

5 minutes on a side... and fits in an compact changer design has brought 

ordinary bookshelf! The world’s smallest proc instrument prices down, too. More econo- 

and simplest automatic player that ui aia pa my: the new non-breakable vinyl records 


You hear true ‘live-talent’ tone quality 
because all the music, for the first time, 
is recorded in the distortion-free ‘quality 
zone’ away from the centre of the record. 
ing array of new instruments to bring And with the new vinyl records there’s face while records are stacked or stored. 
Truly — better music at less cost! 








changes noiselessly, instantaneously ... actually wear up to 10 times longer than 
conventional records. Unique “‘surface- 


saver’ shoulders protect the playing sur- 


plays as many as 10 sides with only one 


touch of a button! And a perfectly thrill- 


you this finer 45 rpm system! “ virtually no surface noise! 


Plays through your present set 

This tiny plug-in player is all you need to enjoy the new 45 rpm 
system through your present radio or radio-phonograph. There's 
an inexpensive, easily-installed 2-way switch that enables you to 
play through your radio-phonograph the new 45 rpm records or 
conventional 78 rpm records at the flip of a finger. The changer 
is fully automatic, plays 10 sides . . . it’s the amazingly low-priced 
RCA Victor 9-JY. $29.95 


A complete automatic phonograph 


Here's the music you want ... when you 
want it... where you want it. Less than 10 
inches square complete with self-contained 
amplifier and speaker, it’s handy to move 
and plug in anywhere in the house. Marvel- 
lous tone and volume. World's fastest 
changer plays up to 10 records. You enjoy 
more than 40 minutes of music without 
moving from your favourite chair. “Silent 
Sapphir e”’ permanent-point pickup is 3 times 


lighter. RCA Victor 9-EY-3. $54 95 





If you own a conventional player... 
you can continue to enjoy a full selection of 78 rpm recordings. 
Ali new RCA Victor releases will be on 10” and 12” records too! 


A DIFFERENT COLOR FOR EVERY TYPE OF MUSIC! 


$osc9o 


CHILDREN’S INTERNATIONAL COUNTRY AND — POPULAR CLASSICAL POPULAR 
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FRENCH 
CANADIAN WESTERN CLASSICAL 


@® RCA VICTOR 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO... FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC... FIRST IN TELEVISION 
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IDEA or 
MOULDED 
SALADS... 
FROZEN 
DESSERTS 


You'll love this new accessory for ‘ Aiod... all. 
your refrigerator! *. Uy ate | i \r te ) Ph 
Seven extra-deep compartments a i" 
with fluted sides turn out hand- 
some moulded salads and desserts 

. give you all the waste free 
ice cubes you need for entertaining! 





Best of ail, Eskotray Jr. is made from the 
magic new polyethylene that won't stick 
to freezing compartment 
or fingers . . . needs 
no messy splashing or 
holding under the tap to free “ 
contents ... is odorless . . . taste- 
less . . . non-toxic . . . ruggedly 
built . . . light . . . inexpensive! 


\\\ Mie 
sa or kadeae se lay 
ICE CUBES LIKE MAGIC 
FROM ESKOTRAY 


A standard size ice cube tray, ESKOTRAY already 
the choice of thousands for effortless convenience 

. how being supplied as standard equipment by 
leading refrigerator manufacturers. A_ twist-of-the- 
wrist supplies sixteen big, dry cubes . . . no muss .. . no 
trouble. Get Eskotray for the perfect companion to Eskotray Jr. 
+ +» « at good department or hardware stores. 


Another quality product of O.S.P.—The leader in plastics 


















ESKOTRAY 
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ONTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO 


CHATHAM “MONTREAL 
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Sold! To the Lady in the 
Pink Hat 


Continued from page 23 


publicly rebuked by a client for whom 
he was trying to get more money. It 
happened in Lethbridge, Alta., in 1907. 
Waddington, then a newcomer to 
Canada, was auctioning off a herd of 
horses for the Royal North West 
Mounted Police. The horses were 
ready for the glue factory but Wad- 
dington, who wanted to start off his 
Canadian career with a bang, figured 
vaguely they were worth several 
hundred dollars. 

After what seemed hours he worked 
the bid up to $15, tried desperately to 
get it higher until the police inspector 
in charge of the horses shouted out: 
“Damn it all, man—knock it down 
before it falls down.” 

Waddington survives such embar- 
rassments without turning a_ hair. 
With his clipped English accent, his 
Louis XIV manners, his unchanging 
bow tie and stiff detachable collar, he 
is of that breed who manned the out- 
posts of Empire and dressed for dinner 
in darkest Pakokku. Yet he is no 
Colonel Blimp. 

Standing a little aloof from Wad- 
dington the Auctioneer is a_ totally 
different personality only occasionally 
glimpsed by the crowd. This is Wad- 
dington the Artist, the newspaper poet 
and wit, music and concert artist. (For 
two years Waddington was ‘““The Old 
Chairman” of the CBC network pro- 
gram, ‘‘Let’s All Go to the Music 
Hall.’’) 


The Owners Can’t Bid 


Waddington operates strictly on 
commission. Others, by buying and 
selling on their own behalf, put them- 
selves on the basis of secondhand 
dealers. Waddington sells only ser 
vice, taking 10°% of the sale price. 

Sometimes, at estate auctions alien 
goods are run in to sell at inflated 
prices because of supposed historical or 
sentimental value. It’s alleged that 
more furnishings were sold at the 
Toronto auction of Sir Henry Pellatt’s 
Casa Loma than the castle could have 
held. But no Waddington auction is 
ever “‘padded.” 

Six days a week, sharply at 9 a.m., 
Waddington leaves his expensive 
ground-floor apartment where he lives 
with the second Mrs. Waddington and 
stepdaughter Frances, steps into a 
taxi and is driven to his auction rooms 
at 128 King Street West. 

Moving slowly (he has recently 
dieted away 16 pounds; still weighs 
222) he descends from the cab, walks 
through the unpretentious auction 
rooms stacked with furniture, and 
enters his small private office. 

Wednesday and Saturday mornings 


are auction days; other days his staff 


of six permanent employees is kept 
busy receiving goods, dividing it into 
“lots,” and putting it up for viewing. 
The gross for Wednesday and Satur- 
day auctions runs from $1,200 to 
$2,000. Waddington begins to go into 
the red if it drops below the first figure. 
He will not permit “buying in.”” He 
considers this practice of owners 
mingling with bidders and pushing up 
the price of their goods to be unethical] 
An owner may register a minimum 
selling price with Waddington before- 
hand in the shape of a sealed reserve 
bid, the existence of which is made 
known to the bidders. When bidding 
stops the envelope is opened. If it is 
not met or exceeded the goods remain 
in the owner’s possession. 
Waddington handles a great variety 
of other work. The succession duties 


department of the Provincial Gover: 
ment makes frequent use of his servic« 
in appraising the value of person: 
property for inheritance tax purposes 

He has evaluated the persona 
estates of Dr. A. R. Dafoe, the quintup 
lets’ doctor, Sir Frederick Banting 
co-discoverer of insulin, and the lat: 
Toronto Daily Star publisher, Josep! 
E. Atkinson. This work is confidentia 
and Waddington doesn’t discuss it. 

For large estate auctions Waddingtor 
removes his portable staff and talent 
to the scene. He was recently singled 
out to auction the Ennisclare estate ai 
Oakville of the late Herbert J. Cox 
Executors of the estate expected a 
gross of perhaps $100,000 but when 
Waddington had knocked down the 
last lot (an iron garden seat and two 
matching chairs) the total realized 
was $193,000. 

To stage such a smooth-running, 
five-day auction involving everything 
from oil paintings to four-poster beds 
requires a large amount of preparation 
Weeks ahead of time Waddington’s 
staff is at work, appraising and dividing 
into lots every item in the house, and 
making up a _ 100-page illustrated 
catalogue which will sell to bidders for 
$2. An extra staff of security commis- 
sionaires must be hired to guard the 
items ard guide the public. 

Bidders must be warmed up like 
radio audiences. Waddington begins a 
day with small items, building up to the 
more valuable. His patter is quiet, but 
rapid. 

“Lot 75. A pair of black lacquered 
candlesticks, ladies and gentlemen. 
What would you offer me for these? 
Five dollars? I’m offered $5. Would 
someone make it 10? Ten dollars? Ten 
I’m offered 10. Fifteen. The bid is 
against you, madam. Twenty? Thank 
you. I’m offered $20.”’ 

There is a slight pause. In this 
instant Waddington’s sharp eyes assess 
the interest of those who have bid. He 
balances this against the current value 
of the candlesticks, against the bid now 
standing, and makes his decision. 


There is no hoarse shouting of 


“Going, going, gone!”” No banging on 
the tabie. He rarely uses his small, 
ivory hammer. 

He says simply, “Going at $20. Fair 
warning, now. Very well.’ 

He looks down and the bidding is 
closed. To the bookkeeper beside him, 
he says, “Sold to Mrs. Worthington for 
$20.” 


Don’t Be Scared of Dealers 


For the uninitiated a Waddingto 
auction is baffling. Waddington talks 
The bids mount. But no one seems to 
be doing any bidding. 

The dealers, who do 80% of the 
purchasing at most auctions, concea! 
their bids so that a competitor won’ 
try to “‘make them pay” for an iten 
they want. They communicate thei! 
bids to Waddington by slight move 
ments of their catalogues, a lift of th« 
eyebrow, or a nod. 

One well-known dealer has succeedet 
in eliminating even this slight mové 
ment. As long as he looks at Wadding 
ton he is meeting the bid. When h 
drops his eyes he is out of the runnins 

The casual buyer at an auction i 
often frightened off when he finds he i 
bidding against a dealer and drops out 
Actually the private buyer can near! 
always outbid a dealer. The dealer, b 
he in books. paintings or used loc: 
motives, is buying for resale, and mu 
stop at the point he can no longer ma 
a profit. The man in the street ¢ 
top this bid and still go away witl 
bargain. ; 

Waddington has seen all the te« 
niques of experienced bidders. Th 
Continued on page 30 
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The Dauntless Deacon of 
Cauliflower Row 


Continued from page 19 


This nugget is an 18-year-old feather- 
weight named Alan McFater, from 
Mimico on the western outskirts of 
Toronto. McFater walked into the 
gymnasium one day, about three years 
ago, and, diffidently, began sparring 
with another youngster. 

Allen took one look at McFater and 
reeled. Clutching his trainer, Tommy 
McBeigh, by the shoulder and pointing 
at young McFater, he whispered 
hoarsely: “Take a look! Do you see 
what I see or are my lamps playing 
tricks on me?” 

Indeed, the youthful McFater, who 
had no boxing training, moved about 
the gym with the instinctive feline 
grace of the boxer born. His blows 
traveled like shots from an .88 howit- 
zer. McBeigh quickly leaped between 
McFater and his sparring mate to save 
the other boy for his mother. 

It was then that the Deacon, who 
has assaulted the heights as often and 
as valiantly as The Rover Boys, knew 
that he was destined to have one more 
try in The Big Time. Every manager 
dreams of the day when he will have 
a world champion and the unexpected 
appearance of McFater meant that 
Allen could dream again. 

But, let’s go back to the beginning. 


A Change From Bull Fights 


John Finlay Allen first burst into 
obscurity in Fresno, Calif., where, in 
the infant days of the flickers, an 
acrobat known as The Great Morton, 
devised an act that was a come-on to 
lure patrons into theatres. He would 
erect a tall pole in front of the picture 
house and then make a death-defying 
slide down a tightwire, hanging by his 
teeth. Allen was his manager. 

Tne Great Morton had played a 
successful week’s engagement in Fresno 
and, on their closing night he told Allen 
to pack their equipment while he, as 
the more muscular member of the duo, 
went to the theatre manager to extract 
their emolument. 

When Allen sauntered up to the 
box office later he discovered to his 
chagrin that The Great Morton had 
collected the swag and had shaken the 
dust of Fresno from his outsize brogans. 

Allen left the cable in the roadway 
and hitchhiked back to Sacramento 
where he began to promote fights in 
association with his friend Ancil Hoff- 
man who afterwards gained consider- 
able international fame as the manager 
of Max Baer and Buddy Baer. 

Allen’s next reported stop was at 
Mexicali. There, his fight shows were 
staged, appropriately enough, in a bull 
ring. 

His Mexicali playmates were those 
piratical extroverts, Marvin Allen, 
Booze Byers and Carl Worthington who 
afterwards founded a gambling empire 
in Tia Juana. 

The Deacon liked Mexicali but the 
periodic outbursts involving Mexican 
Government troops and rebel bands 
made him nervous. The Mexicans were 
fond of discharging their firearms, their 
aim was notoriously poor and they 
experienced difficulty in distinguishing 
between friend, foe and innocent 
bystander. 

The heat of Mexicali having proved 
oppressive Allen switched the scene of 
his activities to comparatively frigid 
Anchorage, Alaska, where, in some 
mysterious manner, he became the 
owner of two taxicabs. Anchorage was 
a U. S. Government town in 1917 and 
there were no liquor stores within the 
limits. 


The demon rum had to be imported 
at considerable trouble and expense 
from distant points and the good Dea- 
con’s taxicab company became an un- 
official distributing agency for spirits. 
He is justifiably wounded when his- 
torians, referring to that stage of his 
career, describe him as a bootlegger. 

There wasn’t a dry eye on the dock 
at Anchorage in November, 1918, when 
Allen boarded the coastal steamer for 
Vancouver. 

But Anchorage’s loss was Vancou- 
ver’s gain. The bustling Canadian 
seaport town was just beginning to flex 
its muscles in the postwar period and 
Allen felt at home immediately. The 
familiar odors of arnica and resin smote 
his nostrils and, before his suitcases had 
become acclimatized, he was promoting 
his first fight show in the old Dominion 
Hall on Pender Street. 

Postwar Vancouver brought Allen 
one of his rare periods of affluence. He 
opened a club which became a gather- 
ing place for some of the city’s 
gaudier citizens who had _ nocturnal 
habits. Trade boomed to such an 
extent that he was compelled to remain 
open 24 hours daily and he employed 
three shifts of bartenders. 

Despite his desperate attempts to 
spend his money as quickly as he 
acquired it his bank balance continued 
to increase alarmingly and, one day, 
he surprised his friends by closing the 
club. 

“Tt was this way,” he explains. 
“There was always a quartet singing 
in one corner and a couple of clients 
staging a fight in another corner. I 
liked singing tenor but, just when we 
got going good on ‘Sweet Adeline,’ a 
couple of eggs would start belting each 
other and I’d have to quit to referee 
the fight. I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether I’d be a tenor or a referee so 
I closed the joint and threw the key 
into the harbor.” 

However, his amateur and profes- 
sional boxing shows produced some 
formidable fistic names such as Vic 
Foley, Jimmy McLarnin and Billy 
Townsend. He made modest fortunes as 
manager of Foley and Townsend and 
the only blot on his escutcheon was 
failing to sign McLarnin who went on 
to be world’s welterweight champion. 
The fact of the matter is that in those 
Vancouver days McLarnin was over- 
shadowed by other pugilistic prodigies. 


A Walkathon in Winnipeg 


His fistic peregrinations with Foley, 
Townsend and a stable of lesser lights 
gave the Deacon an opportunity to 
indulge his fancy for foreign cooking, 
exotic viands, rich raiment and the 
produce of the lush vineyards in such 
grape-growing centres as Hoboken, 
Hell’s Kitchen and Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Scores of discouraging experiences in 
Fresno, Mexicali, Anchorage and Van- 
couver had left him prepared for any 
crisis and, accordingly, it didn’t sur- 
prise him unduly when Townsend, who 
had been steered into the enviable 
position of a main-eventer in Madison 
Square Garden, suddenly expressed an 
overwhelming desire to recapture the 
aroma of the seaweed on Vancouver’s 
waterfront. Townsend explained that 
he was homesick and, furthermore, he 
was pining for his current inamorata. 
Bidding a regretful adieu to the Broad- 
way bright lights Allen escorted his 
pugilist into the rumble seat of his 
roadster and returned to his little grey 
home in the West. 

It was at this stage, early in the 
Threadbare Thirties, that the Deacon 
permitted himself to be lured away 
from the ringside long enough to engage 
in an abortive venture. Someone 
convinced him that he should become 
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Continued from page 28 
frighten off a timid bidder by a show 
of aggression, jumping the bid $10 or 
$50 more than the raise the auctioneer 
is asking. The timid soul, convinced 
he is up against someone who will go to 
any lengths to obtain the object, gives 
up too early. 

The old hands dispose of the slow- 
thinking bidder by repeatedly topping 
him as soon as his bid is out of his 
mouth. The slow thinker, not having 
time to deliberate, gets rattled and falls 
out. 

Waddington plays on a group of 
bidders as a virtuoso plays a violin. 
He knows how to get the most out of it. 
A buyer will betray his interest to 
Waddington by his expression, or by 
increased agitation of his Adam’s apple. 


The “Invisible Bidder”’ 


Waddington will stir up bargain 
fever by casually mentioning the 
original retail price of the object, or 
injecting a slight note of incredulity 
into his voice at the low price at which 
something is going. 

Occasionaliy he will ignore someone 
who seems eager to bid. Despite frantic 
attempts to catch his eye Waddington 
will ‘‘not see’’ the bidder until the latter 
is nearly jumping up and down in his 
seat with anxiety, and, to make himself 
heard, will bid anything. 

Though Waddington doesn’t admit it 
those who know him say he sometimes 
calls on his Invisible Bidder. Most 
auctioneers do this. His own private 
invisible bidder is known as “Mr. 
Johnson.”’ (He will have another name 
by the time you read this. 

The auctioneer has a responsibility 
to his client not to give things away 
A piano may be offered at an auction 
where no one is really interested in 
buying. Someone will bid $5. Times 
like that Waddington begins to receive 
bids from the invisible ‘‘Mr. Johnson.” 
The bid mounts rapidly and finally 
Waddington announces, “Sold to Mr. 
Johnson for $100.” 

To the bookkeeper this means 
“unsold’”’ and he marks the piano as 
to be brought up again at a later 
auction. 

Waddington learned tricks of this kind 
as a nipper in Leicester. Since he could 
remember he’s always been fascinated 
by the auctioneer’s chant. His educa- 
tion ceased when he was 14 and he went 
to work as clerk for a relief administra- 
tion agency. On the way home from 
work, with his week’s wages of five 
shillings, he stopped in at an auction. 

Hypnotized by the auctioneer he 
found himself battling an old lady for 
possession of a silver bracelet. When 
the bidding stopped the bracelet 
belonged to Waddington and the 
auctioneer had his week’s wages. Right 
there he decided his future lay in 
auctioneering. 


He Won a Stake at Sea 


At 16 he entered his father’s rea]- 
estate business. At 21 he persuaded 
his father to open a set cf auction 
rooms as an addition to the business. 
Over the next half dozen vears Wad 
dington became a husband. the father 
of tv’o boys and began to suffer badly 
from chronic bronchitis and attacks 
of astiima. A change of climate seemed 
essential. 

In 1907 with his wife, son Ralph 
(now an executive of International 
Nickel), and son Geoffrey (now CBC 
musical adviser and producer), he 
boarded the Empress of Ireland and 
headed for Alberta. A fellow passenger 
was Rudyard Kipling, en route to 
Medicine Hat. 

Waddington arrived in Lethbridge 
with his family, three grandfather 


clocks he had brought along to trad« 
with the natives, and $200 in cash. He 
had won $150 of this in boat sweep- 
stakes on the way over. 

He found a store and proudly set up 
the clocks which he felt would sell at 
hotcake speed. They stood there for 


years until he finally shipped them off 


to Vancouver. During their stay in 
Lethbridge, they drew only one com- 
ment: ‘‘What are those, bud? Coffins?”’ 

One of the first differences Wadding- 
ton noticed about Canadian auction- 
goers was the larger number of hen- 
pecked husbands. The Canadian male 
often turns around to get permission 
from his wife before making each bid. 
Waddington finds this hard to let pass 
unnoticed. 

He usually looks over his _ horn- 
rimmed glasses at the meek husband, 
wags an admonishing finger and says, 
“Come, come, my good man, don’t ask 
her what it’s worth. Ask me. I’ll tell 
you when to stop bidding.” 

Music was the key which opened up 
a social life for the newly arrived 
Waddingtons. The first Mrs. Wadding- 
ton was an accomplished pianist. 
Ralph played drums. Geoffrey took 
instantly to the violin, and the latest 
addition to the family, Eileen, began to 
play the piano at an early age. Wad- 
dington was frequently awakened at 
5.30 a.m. by Geoffrey’s violin. 

Although he did not become rich 
during his Western period Waddington 
handled a great variety of sales. His 
clients included the Royal North West 
Mounted Police, Customs Department, 
Department of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior, School Land Sales, 
and sales of townsites for the CPR. 

It was one of these which fetched a 
total of $225,000—the largest single 
sale Waddington (or probably anyone 
else in Canada) ever handled. For the 
Customs he once auctioned off a 
load of gin, which was marked, he sx: 
“by spirited bidding.” 


An Empire Was Auctioned 


In 1921 the family decided to move 
to Toronto where Geoffrey and Eileen 
could study at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music. Ralph was already in 
engineering at Queen’s University. 

Since then the Waddirgton star has 
risen steadily, mainly because Wad- 
dington has given a great deal of effort 
to his work. 

He is a walking encyclopedia on 
auctioneering around the world. “It’s 
a very old business, you know,” he 
says. “‘Probably the second oldest in 
the world.” 

His view of geography is slightly 
colored by his professional viewpoint. 
Holland, to him, is not a place of 
windmills, but a place where the auc- 
tion sales run backward, and there is 
only one bid. The Dutch auctioneer 
begins with a very high figure and 
gradually comes down until someone 
says, “‘yes,’’ and the auction is closed. 

The Middle East to Waddington is 
the place where wife auctions were the 
accepted thing and the auctioneer 
ended up by giving away money when 
he came to the ugly women. The 
ugliesl women went to the man wh« 
would marry them for the _leasi 
amount of money. 

The Roman Empire, too, is les: 
vivid in Waddington’s mind as a grea‘ 
civilization which declined and fel 
than as the biggest auction sale of al 
time. 

“Did you know,” he asks, “th: 
they auctioned the entire empire © 
in 193 A.D.? The Pretorian Guar 
finally knocked it down to Julianus fi 
three million pounds.” 

As he says this into Waddington 
voice creeps just a trace of wistfu 


ness. * 
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Getting food to Canadian tables involves a 
constant struggle with the elements, a 
constant race against time. 

It’s a struggle to get seeding done in time 
in spring: a struggle to control weeds, 
insects and plant diseases: to get crops 
harvested and threshed before damage is 
done by rain or frost: and to make sure 
that farm produce reaches its destination 
when needed. 

Massey-Harris farm machines play an 


important part in keeping supplies of food 





flowing to Canadian tables. With the aid 
of modern machinery the farmer is abie 
to get more work done in the short seasons 
when it has to be done. He is able to per- 
form each operation more efficiently and 
thus to raise more and better crops. 

The Massey-Harris industry which had 
its beginnings in Canada more than a 
century ago, has become an important part 
of our food supply system, and has also 
helped Canada to benefit from substantial ex- 
ports of farm products and farm machinery. 





FOOD MUST GET THROUGH J 


Massey-Harris farm machines help maintain 
a steady flow of food to Canadian tables 
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MAPLE LEAF 


WIENERS 








( WIENER TREATS 


Slit Maple Leaf Wieners, 
Insert thin wedge of Maple 
Leaf Cheese and sweet 
pickle, Wrap with 2 slices 
Maple Leaf Bacon, securing 
with toothpick. Bake 10 
minutes at 425°F. until 
bacon is crisp and cheese 
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WIENERS IN TOAST 


Spread slices of bread thinly 
with mustard, wrap around 
Maple Leaf Wieners, fasten 
with toothpick. Use pickled 
onion as shown in picture for 
decoration. Bake at 425°F, 

\ until bread is toasted, Y 
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Your MEN-FOLK will say that big, plump, Maple Leaf Wieners 
are mighty good eating as the main part of a dinner—but that’s not 
all! They cost only about 5c each—a cheap and good meal by any 
comparison. You can “fix up” Maple Leaf Wieners in many different 
ways for variety——with cheese and bacon in a dab of pastry or 
wrapped in toast, and so on. For genuine satisfaction, with a thought 


for your budget, ask for delicious Maple Leaf Wieners. 


Gnas KAD 


y, 


Your “Good-Things-To-Eat” Reporter 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
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a partner in the promotion of those 
dance marathons—known as_ walka- 
thens—which briefly infested the cities 
of North America. 

The gendarmes descended on the 
theatre and arrested Allen and all the 
contesiants on charges of operating and 
engaging ir. a public performance with- 
out a license. Meanwhile, the walka- 
thon treasurer had correctly diagnosed 
the symptoms of impending disaster 
and had absconded with the scanty 
funds on hand. 

The Deacon gloomily was contem- 
plating spending some years in the 
inhospitable confines of the Winnipeg 
sneezer when he was struck by a 
brilliant thought. As he rode to the 
Ruppert Street police station in the 
bumping patrol wagon he remembered 
that one of the marathon contestants 
was singularly adept at feigning epilep- 
tic fits. 

When the woebegone crew was being 
booked by the desk : rgeant the Dea- 
con nudged the talented contestant. 
The gentleman in question croaked 
gruesomely, hurled himself to the floor, 
gasped, moaned and gave a shockingly 
accurate imitation of a man in extremis. 

‘“‘Murderers! Assassins!’’ screamed 
Allen, thumping himself on the chest 
and bellowing at the desk sergeant. 
“These contestants have been under 
the observation of competent medical 
men while they have been competing 
in our show. If one of them dies in 
these cells the city of Winnipeg will 
be responsible! Call my lawyers 
immediately !”’ 

The Winnipeg constabulary knew 
how to act in such an emergency. The 
jail doors swung open and Allen and 
his emaciated performers were given 
the freedom of the Highway. It was 
stipulated only that they should leave 
town aboard the first freight train. 

To settle his nerves after this ghastly 
disaster, Allen decided that he should 
seek the peace and quiet of New York. 
Nursed back to health by a Broadway 
bartender who placed two olives in 
every Martini, the Deacon soon felt 
strong enough to seek a gainful 
occupation. 

His record appealed to James Joy 
Johnston, who realized that the Allens 
of Sacramento were made of sturdy 
stuff. In addition to hiring the Deacon 
as his assistant at the Garden he 
assigned to him the task of managing 
a beetle-browed heavyweight rejoicing 
in the name of Yale Okun. 


Mike Levinsky Moves In 


After watching Okun cling to an 
opponent one night the late Damon 
Runyan observed in print that, without 
a shadow of a doubt, Okun was the 
inspiration for that old college football 
war cry: ‘Hold ’Em, Yale!” 

After 18 months of hilarity Johnston 
was deposed by the Garden hierarchy 
and the Deacon returned to Vancouver 
to gather his forces for his final pugi- 
listic safari. With Gordon Wallace, a 
welterweight, as his chief attraction, 
he traveled to Toronto in 1936 and soon 
was matchmaker for Jack Corcoran. 

Iie gathered together a stable of 
fighters which, in addition to Wallace, 
included Henry Hook, Indian Billy 
Lee, Johnny Gaudes and Phil Zwick. 
They didn’t make him enough money 
to purchase a country estate, but 
Wallace, Gaudes and Lee were Cana- 
dian champions at their weights and 
Hook beat Sixto Escobar, the world 
bantamweight king. 

Ever since 1936 Allen has lived in 
one tiny room in the Walsingham 
Hotel, an ancient Jarvis Street hostelry 
which is known among his intimates 
as “The Dancing Pig.” 

No story of John Finlay Allen would 
be complete without reference to that 


strange character, Mike Levinsky. Iin- 
svired scribes have seen fit to describe 
Levirsky as Mr. Allen’s “social sec- 
retary,” but the truth of the matter 
is that Allen needs a social secretary 
about as much as he needs a hole in his 
head. 

Michael is a harmless stray from 
St. Catharines. He shades five feet 
in height and he weighs a bit more than 
a full-grown quail. He seldom shaves, 
combs his hair with a towel, and can 
take two steps before his clothing 
moves. 

The circumstances under which Mr. 
Allen acquired Mr. Levinsky are 
marked by the undertones of unreality 
and frustration that have characterized 
his entire life. 

One day, the Deacon was watching 
a couple of earnest would-be pugilists 
sparring in the ring. On the other side 
of the ring he noticed a motionless pile 
of clothing which resembled a human 
being. It was Mr. Levinsky who was 
staring at the gladiators hungrily. 

“Scat!” shouted Mr. Alien waving 
his arms. “Blow! Hit the road!” 

Mr. Levinsky looked at him mildly. 

The Deacon picked up a small club 
and headed for Mr. Levinsky who sped 
through the doorway and down a long 
flight of stairs into the street with Mr. 
Allen in hot pursuit. 


We're Eggs, Bums or Kooks 


Fifteen minutes later the Deacon 
was watching another pair of boxers 
when he saw Levinsky again. Mr. 
Allen picked up his club but Mr. 
Levinsky was well in front when they 
reached the street for the second time. 
They ran four more foot races that 
afternoon with Levinsky winning every 
heat. 

The next day, shortly after noon, 
Allen climbed the stairs and unlocked 
the door of the gymnasium. Levinsky, 
smiling uncertainly, was peering at him 
from the centre of the ring where, 
apparently, he had spent the night. 

Allen’s proud spirit was broken. 
Since that day Michael has been a 
nonutilitarian member of his staff. 
The Deacon sees that Michael is fed 
and clothed and he protects the little 
fellow from coarser characters who 
don’t realize that Mike dwells in a 
pleasant dream world of his own. 
Michael suffers from the innocent delu- 
sion that once he was a great fighter, 
although, actually, he never partici- 
pated in a bout. 

Usually Michael can be found dozing 
in a chair in the gymnasium office. His 
occasional barking laughs have been 
known to cause sophisticated visitors 
to become jumpy. He has suggested 
some ring strategies that, to say the 
least, are original. 

One day he proposed to the Deacon 
that Teddy Swain, a featherweight 
preliminary boy, should be fed garlic 
cloves before his next bout. Then in 
the first clinch, Swain would breathe 
heavily on his opponent, causing him to 
swoon. 

At such times the Deacon looks at 
Michael and, aloud, observes gently 
that, ““Today, Mike’s wheels are clank- 
ing in reverse.” 

Part of Allen’s reputation for eru- 
dition stems from the fact that he 
writes his own publicity releases which 
he describes as his “blurps.”” In his 
lexicon human beings are described as 
“eggs,” ““‘bums,” or “kooks.” There 
is no approbrium attached to his use 
of the words “egg” and “bum” 
indeed, he employs them in referring 
to his closest friends. The word “‘kook”’ 
is a corruption of “cuckoo” and is 
reserved for rival box-fight managers or 
persons who currently are in_ his 
disfavor. 

Continued on page 35 
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Continued from page 32 

He is something of a gourmet and, 
in driving through the cities of the 
United States and Canada, he can point 
out the restaurants where the crepes 
suzettes are as thin as parchment or 
where the filets mignon and lobsters are 
cooked to perfection. He has been 
known to make flimsy business excuses 
for a 200-mile return trip to Buffalo 
to tarry over a mound of spaghetti and, 
regularly, he clambers into his car for 
an 80-mile round trip to the outskirts 
of Hamilton where the chef in a tiny 
roadhouse grills steaks to his taste. 

From his long years of experience 
of the biff-and-boff business the Deacon 
adheres to the reasonable theory that 
the fighting should be done by pro- 
fessional pugilists while their managers 
should remain pacifists. In recent 
years, there have been only two re- 
corded instances of the Deacon striking 
a blow in anger. 


How to Make Friends 


The first of these incidents occurred 
when a bailiff attempted to dispossess 
him on New Year’s Eve. The Deacon, 
who reasoned that the bailiff was 
displaying lamentable bad taste in 
bothering him at the festive season, 
knocked him down stairs. 

On another evening the Deacon and 
a box-fight manager were toying with 
a couple of convivial glasses in Allen’s 
hotel room. The manager committed 
the grave error of suggesting that a 
lightweight, presently under his direc- 
tioa, was a great pugilistic prospect. 

The Deacon, who had seen the pugil- 
ist in action, passionately denied the 
truth of this statement. He went even 


farther—he announced that the boy in 
question couldn’t lick his lips. 

The manager, forgetting that he was 
a guest, picked up a glass and broke it 
against the Deacon’s unyielding skull. 

The ensuing clamor brought Sam 
McKelvie, the night clerk of ‘The 
Dancing Pig,” to the door on the 
dead-run. Before the dignified Deacon 
and his antagonist had been separated 
the room looked like a set for that old 
motion picture, ““The Spoilers.” 

The next morning an associate of 
Allen’s obtained a’ passkey and entered 
the room. The walls were splashed 
with dried blood. The Deacon, con- 
siderably the worse for wear, was lying 
with his head on a blood-soaked pillow. 

“What happened?” enquired the 
visitor. 

The Deacon sat up. Gingerly 
he touched a swelling cheek, then 
mumbled gallantly through broken lips, 
“TI dazzled him with footwork!” 

Now, after 50-odd rowdy, happy 
years, the Deacon admits that he is 
beginning to creak a bit but he has 
lost none of his lust for life and his 
friends are legion. In a business which 
has more than its share of larceny 
and chicanery he has retained the 
respect and even the affection of those 
who have come in contact with him. 

If there is a clue to his character it 
was contained, perhaps, in a remark 
which he made one night to a news- 
paperman who was speaking dispar- 
agingly of a mutual acquaintance. It 
sheds a glimmer of light on his own 
philosophy of life. 

“*To make a friend,”’ said the Deacon, 
“‘you’ve got to close one eye. To keep 
a friend, you’ve got to close both 


” 


eyes. * 





Jeanne D’Arc and the 
Siren Sea 


Continued from page 21 


village and Genie ran to the switch and 
flashed back the signal. 

“It must be the boat of Pierre 
Demers,” she shouted. “He left a week 
ago. He promised to signal.” 

Blink, biink went the bridge lights of 
the ship sailing seaward. Blink, blink, 
answered the lights of the village of St. 
Julien. 

And the river sang for him as the 
wind had sung, a song he had always 
known. Come, my sons, my own, I 
shall not leave the continent alone on 
my long journey. Follow me on a 
spring night out to sea. Come my sons 
and leave the binding bonds of land, 
leave the clinging hands of women; it is 
a spring night and the ice floes darkly 
floating on the swift current will bear 
us company to the sea. 


URING the week that followed he 

could feel the questioning silence 
of his family hard about him. Well, 
he would not be forced into wording his 
decision. And to emphasize his 
independence he lay, most of the day, 
on the sofa in the best room thick with 
the musty smell of disuse. It was not 
until Sunday Jean-Pau! Beaudet again 
found incentive for taking part in the 
life of his homestead and his village. 

He had got up early to go to Early 
Mass. It was shorter and didn’t spoil 
the rest of the day. 

“We will attend the High Mass.” 
Louis Beaudet was adamant. His son 
recognized the firmness he had defied 
only once. 

That indescribable feeling of home 
which he had missed with a painfulness 
he could never admit to himself came 
to Jean-Paul sharply as he clucked at 
he horses, his hands loose on the reins. 





The road twisted with the river. The 
old stone houses with their sloping roofs 
spelled out the years of settlement. The 
narrow farmlands ran their ribbons up 
from the tidal flats. 

Now they rolled into the village and 
Jean-Paul straightened, conscious of 
the eyes watching him. He saw the 
curtains at the windows plucked aside, 
and he could almost hear the whispers. 

And at Lalibertes’ where the curtain 
swung so sharply, and where there were 
so many daughters of marriageable age, 
Jean-Paul’s too sensitive ears could 
hear them saying, ‘‘Here’s that Jean- 
Paul home again. What a good farm he 
is the heir to! What a grand heritage 
there is in the Beaudet family! Now, 
girls, he may be flighty and adven- 
turous but there isn’t a better catch in 
the village. An oniy son!” 

He thought to himself, furiously, 
Felix Laliberte went tc sea too. Did 
anyone fuss? Notatall. He was one of 
five brothers. 


HE scent of incense, clinging to the 

ancient church with tenacity of two 
centuries, came to him as the three of 
them went down the high vaulted 
nave, Louis Beaudet leading. Here lay 
strong the smell of the altar flowers, the 
stringent tang of the votive candles. 
Jean-Paul genuflected and slipped into 
the Beaudet pew while his parents 
walkéd on to light their candles. His 
collar scratched and tightened as he felt 
his neck bulging thick above it. And 
then, from the pew behind, with 
sibilant clarity he heard the sound of 
his own name. 

He turned to face Jeanne-D’Arc 
Fortier across the aisle. Her grey eyes 
held him. They were alive with under- 
standing. Suddenly he realized that he 
was not alone and the prodigal now. He 
stopped. His shoulders went back. 
Talk, he thought, idle talk all around. 
He smiled at his parents as they 
joined him. 
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long moment the girl and the old 
woman. 

Then the Gran’mere said without 
preamble, “If you want to keep him, 
you had better listen to me. He is 
young. His blood is restless. And I tell 
you, child, it is this one quality that 
sets him apart for you from all the rest. 
Force him to dullness and you'll find 
your own love dead. Certainly it 
hurts you when you see him look out 
to the tide with longing, but this hurt is 
the spice of your love when he turns 
back to you. I know. It was so with 
me. With the boy’s grandfather.” 

“T can’t bear the thought of Jean- 
Paul leaving me,’’ Jeanne-D’Are said 
with a catch in her voice. 

Then her firm chin jutted out a little. 
“T will not have it. This will be the 
condition of our marriage. I will make 
him promise.” 

“You will not,” said the Gran’mere. 
“T suspected you meant to. I will tell 
you, the harder you hold, the sooner 
you loose. I know. Possession should 
always be with an invisible hand. That 
is its strength. You will say to the boy, 
lightly, ‘No my Jean-Paul, I will not 
marry you now. You must let the 
spring wind sing its song to you again, 
and the tide and the river have their 
way.’ ” 

“But he might go then,” Jeanne- 
D’ Arc cried. 

The Gran’mere fixed her black eyes, 
burning in her old face, full upon the 
girl. ““You will do as I say.” 

Slowly Jeanne-D’Arc let her eyes 
fall to her hands twisting in her lap. 
With reluctant obedience she said, 
“Yes, my Gran’mere.”’ 


O THAT, in effect, was what Jeanne- 
D’Are Fortier of Cap Sante said 
again and again to Jean-Paul Beaudet 
of St. Julien upon summer nights when 
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the moon was high above the Lau- 
rentians. She said it to him in the clear 
fall evenings when the color of the 
woods had faded with dusk. She said it 
as his chaloupe chugged her home 
across the river and the buoy lights and 
the lights of the passing ships made a 
carnival about them. 

When spring finally came Jean-Paul 
no longer asked her. 

Then one night the ice broke with 
great cracking and the St. Lawrence 
started its swirling way to sea. 

It was soon after that that Jean-Paul 
Beaudet disappeared with not a word 
to anyone, 

The Gran’mere and Jeanne-D’Arc 
had it out then. The girl came to the 
Beaudet homestead with her eyes 
angry. 

“See what you have done now,” the 
girl cried. ‘“‘My way he would still be 
here, he would always be here . . .” 

The old woman let her have her say, 
then got up, leaning against the table 
edge to speak softly and_ slowly. 
“Would you then settle for a broken 
man? For a weakling with no spirit at 
all, holding on to the hem of your skirt 
and saying yes to your every order? 
Would you have him set you apart 
from his strong longing, by hiding it 
from you and going to it for secret 
succor? Wouldn’t you rather face 
the fact and take him as he is—for as he 
is you love him. Would you love him 
as well, changed? You’ll have a man 
with a hot heart if you have not held 
too tightly to him already. You did 
not make him promise—and have 
him flee?”’ 

“T did not, I did not,’’ Jeanne-D’Are 
sobbed. “I did as you told me.” 

“Well, then, stop your sniveling, my 
girl,’ said the Gran’mere. “‘And wait 
and see what happens.” 


T WAS a month later that Jean-Paul 
jumped off the Quebec bus at the 
home gate and came strolling down the 
drive, carrying a yellow suitcase. The 
wedding ring in his pocket seemed to 
weigh down his shoulders. Such a small 
gold band and so heavy, he thought, 
and always in my ears the sea wind 
over the. wastes and never to know it at 
all. He paused to look down upon the 
house and the river—well, he thought, 
there it is. I have compromised. A 
pilot goes with the tide in the spring 
nighis, but only as far as the close edge 
of the sea and then he must always 
turn back. 

There was no need for explanation to 
his family. The uniform by itself was 
enough. If his father thought of the 
long narrow acres stretching from the 
river to the woods, and the two hundred 
years of Beaudets tilling them, he also 
thought of the good money from river 
pilot pay which would come handy 
during the years when the crop was 
poor, and of the many months when 
the river was closed and the boy would 
be home. 

But that night when Jeanne-D’Arc 
Fortier came to the Beaudet’s with a 
gift of baking from her mother, Jean- 
Paul was not at home. He had started 
out to see her and loitered on the quay. 
There was no rush now. He had all of 
his life neatly charted ahead of him. 
He no longer had to grasp impatiently 
at today’s life in case tomorrow sent 
him far afield. He stared at the working 
waters below him, leaving their wet 
print upon the side of the quay as they 
receded. ‘Then he sat down on the 
edge and swung his legs. 

That is where Alphonse Demers 
joined him. 

Jean-Paul packed his new pipe, and 
Alphonse his old one from the tobacco 
pouch the boy held out to him, and they 
said nothing at all while the afterglow 
faded, the buoy lights came on and the 
stones at the bottom of the river 
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He looked for Jeanne-D’Arc as he 
jostled out with the crowd into the cool 
grey spring noon. Joseph Lemay 
climbed the churchyard wall, and Jean- 
Paul heard his voice rising to declaim 
that Isaac Laliberte had an auction of 
farm machinery, Pierre Laliberte had 
left his bicycle to be sold for he had 
gone to sea, old Madame Dupont 
sought news of her strayed goat, and 
Leger Couture invited one and all to 
his daughter’s wedding the following 
Saturday. 

I will take her there on Saturday 
night, Jean-Paul thought. I will take 
this strange new Jeanne-D’Arc Fortier 
and find out what has changed her. 

The face of the girl and the impact 
of her eyes went with Jean-Paul 
Beaudet. as the little buggy swayed 
homeward. The constant east wind of 
spring blustered behind them, turning 
his hands blue, whipping at the skirts of 
the two priests on the village street, 
whispering hollowly in the veils of a 
passing line of nuns. 


HAT Saturday morning the village 

of St. Julien awoke to a wind from 
the south. There were suddenly buds 
in the wild cherry trees on the bluff and 
the wet fields dried light bright green. 
Overnight the Laurentides began to 
breathe summer. 

At night Jean-Paul Beaudet cycled 
down to the quay and _ persuaded 
Alphonse Demers to give him a free 
ride over the river. 

The old man and the boy sat pre- 
cariously on the edge of the bridge rail. 
The current and tide pushed at the 
ferry. Night gathered in the villages on 
the horizons but still, above the 
Laurentians, the sky was bright. 
Sentinel gulls from L’Islet Light drew 
curving lines above them. A rusty 
freighter riding high sent them a 
triplet of swells. 

The old man sucked his empty pipe 
and grumbled. ‘Trust the Lalibertes 
always to turn the best penny.” He 
pointed the stem of his pipe at the 
passing ship. “Young Felix Laliberte 
is a river pilot since last spring. Good 
money. Retirement at fifty. Then 
winters in the south, newfangled ice- 
boxes in the house, curtains at the 
windows.”’ 

Jean-Paul laughed with warm enjoy- 
ment. The old man’s grumbling was 
part o:1 »me. “I thought Felix went 
to sea,”’ he said. 

“Found it too dangerous,”’ Alphonse 
spat over the side. ‘““Too much water 
out there. Now he sails Montreal, 
Father Point. Father Point, Montreal. 
And the money rolls in.”’ 


D age enspialonensar walked up the bluff, his 
teet recognizing the turns and even 
the hollows of the darkening road, his 
heart as uneven with anxiety. Of 
course she would be out, he thought. 
It was Saturday night. He began to 
hum to himself, and the song was an 
old one, with a haunting minor tune 
that soothed. 


“Tsabeau s’y promene 
Le long de son jardin .. . 
Jean-Paul sang. 


” 


A thin, 
from him. 


sweet voice took it away 


“Le long de son jardin 
Sur le bord de l’ile . . .”’ 


Jean-Paul saw the shape of Jeanne 
D’Arc in white, on the gallery of the 
house and he finished the song with her, 


“Le long de son jardin 
Sur le bord de l’eau, 
Sur le bord du vaisseau.”’ 


Now he mounted the steps, laughing, 


swaggering a little, swinging his shoul- 
ders as he had learned to do when 
uneasy on the streets of strange cities. 

“Bonjour,” he started glibly. And 
stopped. 

He stood still, clasping the railing, 
looking up at her with wild, wondering 
eyes, the dream within his mind fight- 
ing desperately as it lost foothold 
on reality. 

Finally he said, “It was you. All the 
time it was you, my Jeanne-D’Arc.” 

“Are you home, now, my Jean- 
Paul?” she said softly, moving toward 
him, her white slim hand on the railing 
next to his brown one, her eyes wide 
and unafraid meeting the blaze of his 
look. 

“T am home,” 
rising. ““T'o stay.” 

And with the words out for the first 
time, he was shaken with a compulsion 
to call them back. 

She moved now to stand beside him 
on the steps. 

Jean-Paul found himself breathing as 
though he had been running. 


he said, his voice 


HE Fortier family came across the 

river to St. Julien for the Fete de 
Corpus Christi, and that was as good 
as an announcement of the engage- 
ment. 

It also provided the opportunity 
Gran’mere had sought. 

She took Jeanne-D’Arc imperiously 
by the arm when, after the big noon 
dinner, the men retired to rest, and the 
women started to clean up. “I wiil 
have your company,” she declared and 
led the way to the rocking chair row 
on the gallery. 

The air was heavy with lilac now, 
and jasmine, and distantly the cow 
bells tinkled from a tidal meadow. 
Otherwise the Sunday silence held the 
afternoon motionless and held also for a 
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tractions of the heart muscles is dam- 
aged beyond repair. But this is simply 
another fallacy, as indicated by the case 
of Leslie MacMitchell, the great miler 
of New York University’s prewar track 
team. Although he’d nearly broken 
a world’s record not very long before, 
MacMitchell’s physical status was 
questioned by U. S. Navy doctors 
because his heart beat was so slow, only 
38 to 40 times a minute. The worried 
athlete went to a heart specialist, who 
—recalling that another star runner, 
Kansas’ Glenn Cunningham, had a 
pulse in the low 40’s—gave him a 
thorough checkup. MacMitchell, as 
any sports writer might have guessed, 
was in top condition, and the Navy 
finally commissioned him. 

In cases of this sort a ‘“‘normal’”’ pulse 
rate may actually be a sign of poor 
health. During the war MacMitchell 
visited me when his cruiser was making 
a stopover in Boston and his heart rate 
had “soared” to 60. Knowing that 
the runner’s natural pulse was much 
lower, I suspected that he was not 
feeling so well. MacMitchell hadn’t 
been getting enough exercise, had put 
on some weight and felt generally 
run-down, 

But when I saw the athlete about 
a year later, he was back in shape 
again. The Navy had obligingly taken 
account of MacMitchell’s unusual phy- 
sical demands and had marked out a 
track on his cruiser. Daily jogs brought 
his pulse down to his healthy 38 to 
40! Incidentally, although most run- 
ners don’t have below-average heart 
rates, it’s not uncommon among them 
and seems to be an advantage because 
the heart works more efficiently at a 
lower pumping speed. 


The Racing Hearts 


Another heart condition, this time 
at the other end of the pulse-rate scale, 
may cause a good deal of worry and 
trouble. It’s called tachycardia, the 
main symptom being “racing spells” 
during which the heart beats 170 or 
more times a minute. The cause may 
be highly strung nerves, indigestion, or 
too much smoking or drinking; it 
rarely indicates a major illness. Yet 
many uninformed persons have driven 
themselves half-crazy brooding about 
their palpitating hearts. 

One of these victims of medical 
superstition was Mrs. Johnson, a 50- 
year-old housewife. She didn’t dare 
rest when her attacks came because of 
fear of worrying her family. She stayed 
on her feet, trying bravely to clean the 
house and prepare meals as if nothing 
was the matter. As a result, the 
attacks, which lasted more than haif 


an hour or so if the patient promptly 
lay down, continued for three or four 
hours. Finally, her secret came out 
and her children made her go to a 
doctor. The diagnosis: nothing serious, 
perhaps too much coffee. Today Mrs. 
Johnson gets an occasional attack but 
it lasts only about 20 minutes, and 
she’s as healthy as ever. In fact, she’s 
much better off, because her fear and 
especially her family’s fears are gone. 

If your heart’s in perfect working 
order, what can you do to keep it that 
way? Healthy persons can co-operate 
with their doctors to try to reduce their 
chances of getting one of the three 
major forms of heart sickness—high 
blood pressure, rheumatic fever, and 
coronary artery disease (thickening of 
the walls of vital blood vessels that 
supply the heart). Together these 
conditions account for more than 90% 
of all heart cases, but the statistics are 
likely some day to be less impressive 
when we learn to take care of people 
before they get sick. 


Watch the Midriff 


Point No. 1 is a matter of proper 
diet. All the evidence indicates that 
overweight, while it may not injure the 
heart directly, certainly has a deleteri- 
ous effect on longevity. Overweight 
people may lose as much as four or 
five years of normal life expectancy. 
Among the worst offenders apparently 
are the muscular males who ate like 
horses during their football and hockey 
days, and still call for large portions 
even though they’re working behind 
desks and exercising too little. 

Recent biochemical research has re- 
vealed that even if your weight is just 
right, it may not be wise to eat too 
much of certain kinds of fatty foods 
(the so-called cholesterol fats, found 
richly in butter, cream and egg yolk). 
When fats are introduced into or manu- 
factured in the body, they enter the 
bloodstream. The lack of adequate fat 
metabolism may result in the deposi- 
tion of fat in the inner walls of certain 
of the arteries, especially the coro- 
naries, eventually forming calcified 
layers that not only make the blood 
vessels more brittle but narrow them 
and restrict normal circulation. How- 
ever, much more research is needed to 
prove whether or not foods rich in 
cholesterol should be limited. Quite 
possibly they do no harm if the total 
caloric intake is not high enough to 
gain weight. 

Exercise is as important for healthy 
persons as it is for most heart patients. 
On the other hand, it’s smart to take 
it easy nervously and mentally. The 
fast pace of modern living has long been 
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HOW KARSH 


GOT HIS GREATEST PICTURE 


by EVA-LIS WUORIO 


Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa, the world's best 

portrait photographer, has just completed a 
tour which took him across Europe from Rome to 
Helsinki gathering photographs of ‘‘Men of 
Peace.’ During this tour, Karsh made a portrait 
which is considered the greatest of his distin- 
guished career. The story of his European tour, 
illustrated by Karsh's own pictures, will appear ia 
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The makers of the famous 
Hoover Cleaners present the new Electric 


HOOVER POLISHER 


Compact, efficient, handsome, the Electric Floor 
Polisher is Hoover’s newest home appliance. So 
easy to use. Your Hoover Polisher will not bounce 
or wander as it works; and its soft, swiftly rotat- 
ing brushes add new lustre to hardwood, linoleum 
or tile in a matter of minutes. See the new Hoover 
Floor Polisher. Lift it, try it, check its many 
exclusive features. You'll be sure to say ‘‘it’s 
Hoover for me’’. 


aa GUA you all 


BUILT-IN HEADLIGHT — Exclusively Hoover. Lights the way to 
unpolished spots — helps attain a more uniform lustre. 


NEW TYPE CLIP-ON PLUG — Found only with Hoover. Keeps 
cord always in place when polisher is stored, 
SWIFT, EVEN POLISH — Twin, rotating brushes polish 
to a lovely lustre. Set of lamb’s wool pads easily snap in 
place to impart high gloss. 
HANDY CONTROL SWITCH — Off-on switch conveni- 
ently placed near top of slim handle eliminates stooping 
or steps. 
WOODWORK PROTECTOR — Mould- 
ed rubber bumper completely surrounds 
edge of polishing head. Prevents damage 
to woodwork. 
LOW SLUNG — EASILY REACHES IN 
CORNERS, UNDER FURNITURE — No 
need to move heavy furniture when polish- 
ing with a Hoover. , . 534” head easily 
clears most spots, 
NO-BOUNCE OPERATION — Exclu- 
sive handle structure and smooth motor 
permit easier control and eliminate annoy- 
ing bounce common to some polishers. 
TWO STORAGE METHODS — Either VV. 
hangs by handle hook or stands on end (4 
In closet. Both methods spare the brushes. ' 


AT YOUR 
NEAREST S ‘50 
HOOVER 


DEALER'S 


The HOOVER COMPANY LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario 
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You'll be happier with 
the new Hoover FLOOR 
POLISHER ATTACH- 
MENT because it quick- 
y adds new lustre to 

rdwood, tile, or lino- 
leum and banishes toil- 
some hand labor. Easily 
fitted to Models 281 
or 271. 


You'll be happier with 
the set of above-the-floor 
CLEANING TOOLS 
that come with every 
Hoover Cleaner because 
they help you dust more 
efficiently and with 
greater ease. 


MODEL 281 


Whichever type you prefer 


There is nothing like a Hoover Cleaner. It is 
first choice for thoroughness of cleaning, gentle- 
ness of cleaning and ease of use. More than eight 
million Hoovers made and sold prove it. And now 
Hoover offers you two basic types, five great models, 
one to suit every need. So why look anywhere else? 


Get hie 

Make it a Hoover and make it soon! Model 281 
(featured above) is the famous Hoover triple action 
cleaner — it beats, as it sweeps, as it cleans. Gets 
deep-down dirt. Complete set of cleaning tools 
provides instant and easy conversion for above- 
the-floor cleaning. Call your Hoover Dealer today 
for a home showing. 


If you prefer a cylinder-type 
cleaner, you can still make it 
a Hoover! Mode/ 501 (right) 
as the easiest-to-use cleaner 
Z, its type. Cleans by power- 
ul suction. Features the ex- 
clusive new Dirt Ejector. 
Sold complete with cleaning 
tools in handy kit, mothimiz- 
er and sprayer. 


MODEL 501 


THE HOOVER COMPANY. LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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emerged like glistening black primeval 
monsters of the night. 

The ferryman spat and it made an 
are in the dusk. 

“The Pilots have it,’ he grumbled. 
“‘Me, I only have the memory of a star. 
The wet decks and the ship listing. 
The bunk heaving. Alors, where will 
you end? Me—I am the Sailor Demers, 
the sea bum. No holidays in Florida 
for me, no newfangled iceboxes for 
the woman, curtains in the windows, 
money in the bank. That’s for the 
Pilots. The Pilots who go up and down 
the river and never see the sea. To do 
it again? Oh, I suppose being Alphonse 
Demers, I would go back to sea.” 

They grinned at one another. There 


was perfect understanding in the old 
man’s grumbling, the boy’s silence It 
was based in the very soil of the 
Laurentides. Neither was sure whether 
they could ever have torn themselves 
away for long from this land that was 
their heritage, this river that was their 
pride. This was theirs. 

But the boy and the old man had 
found a secret that others, to whom the 
wind, the tide sang, had also known. 

Alphonse Demers knocked his pipe 
clean and shook it above the river. 

He held out his hand for the tobacco 
pouch. 

“It keeps the women in order,” he 
grumbled. ‘“This, not knowing what we 
might do next.” > 





Don’t Be Scared of Your 
Heart 


Continued from page 15 


Perhaps the symptom most com- 
monly believed to be associated with 
heart disease is pain in the chest. Yet 
more than 80% of the time it’s an 
indication of some other trouble, as it 
was in the case of another of my 
patients, Mary, a telephone switch- 
board operator. One morning after a 
very hectic two hours of work she felt 
an aching pain just over her heart along 
with sighing, shortness of breath and 
pounding palpitation and faintness. 

Like many persons, she had read just 
enough misinformation about heart 
disease to give herself an on-the-spot 
diagnosis. Another attack two weeks 
later convinced her but, instead of 
going to a doctor, she kept her secret 
and suffered mental tortures. It took 
two more attacks and hours of fruitless 
worrying to send her to my office. I 
was able to tell her that her heart was 
in perfect condition. She was actually 
suffering from a condition called neuro- 
circulatory asthenia, which is a state 
of fatigue with nervous and circulatory 
symptoms in an oversensitive person. 
During the two world wars it has been 
called ‘‘soldier’s’’ heart although there 
is no heart disease to it. Mary recov- 
ered slowly when she changed her job 
to one that was less nerve-racking. 

Other fairly common causes of pain 
in the frent of the chest are pleurisy, 
shingles, strained or bruised chest 
muscles, “intercostal neuralgia,” indi- 
gestion due to stomach trouble and 
spasm of the esophagus or gullet which 
can produce a constriction under the 
breast which closely resembles angina 
pectoris (true coronary heart pain) 
except that it is not induced by exercise. 


The Murmur Myth 


What about shortness of breath? 
The odds are about nine to one that 
it’s a sign of mild arthritis, asthma, 
a lung disease or any one of haif a 
dozen other conditions rather than 
heart trouble. One elderly businessman 
whe wintered in Florida and prided 
himself as a first-class hiker began 
brooding when he found that even a 
short walk left him gasping ‘or breath. 
As the result of a hasty medical 
checkup, he’d been taking digitalis for 
weeks before a more careful examina- 
tion revealed that he was suffering from 
acute and chronic bronchitis; penicillin 
helped much more than the heart tonic 
did. 

To illustrate an even more prevalent 
superstition, The Great Heart-Murmur 
Myth, let me tell you about the mother 
who brought her eight-year-old son to 
me from the Middle West. The child 
had “noises in his heart.” I found 
that, as in many persons with murmurs, 
there was nothing at ali the matter 


with the boy’s heart. The real patient 
in his case was the mother who, with 
the best intentions in the world, might 
well have given her son a lasting 
neurosis. 

I took her aside for a brief heart- 
to-heart chat. I explained that any 
doctor could produce a harmless mur- 
mur in any child simply by having him 
lie down and exhale completely. That 
causes one of the heart arteries (the 
pulmonary) to dilate, and whenever 
fluid rushes through a pipe of changing 
diameter the result is a blowing sound 
or “‘murmur.”’ I assured her that about 
80% of all such sounds are meaningless. 
In this case the real diagnosis was 
maternal anxiety, not heart disease. 

The list of unfounded beliefs could 
be extended indefinitely, documented 
with dozens of similar case histories. 
Neither palpitation nor dizziness nor 
fainting are reliable heart symptoms; 
in fact, most patients who complain 
of all these conditions are almost cer- 
tainly not suffering from heart disease. 
They’re usually victims of a little- 
understood psychomatic ailment called 
neurocirculatory asthenia or anxiety 
neurosis, such as affected Mary; this 
resembles heart trouble so closely that 
it’s often mistaken for the real thing. 
Not that you should pass off any of 
these symptoms lightly, because they 
may indicate a need for medical study. 
The main point is to see your doctor 
and find out definitely. 

As a result of experience gained 
during the past 20 years specialists are 
convinced of one thing: the heart is 
probably the strongest muscle in the 
body. Once, during a lecture to laymen 
at Harvard, a young lady interrupted 
me to ask, “‘Can you die of a broken 
heart?”” When the audience’s laughter 
had subsided, I replied that I’d never 
seen or heard of such happening to a 
normal heart and doubted whether it 
could happen. No emotion, no matter 
how upsetting, can rupture a healthy 
muscle designed to beat nearly 38 
million times a year and pump 1,050 
pounds of bloed an hour! 

Furthermore, the heart combines 
strength with an amazing sensitivity 
to the condition of the body. When 
you’re asleep it’s beating only about 
50 to 60 times a minute; the average 
sitting-up rate is 72. Colds and other 
fever-producing sicknesses make the 
heart throb faster (the pulse rate 
increases about 10 beats per minute 
for every one-degree Fahrenheit rise in 
body temperature), while more than 
150 contractions per minute are not 
uncommon during heavy exercise, espe- 
cially when the subject is not in good 
training. Practically everything you 
do, from smoking a cigarette to arguing 
about the cost of living, is reflected by 
a change in your heart rate. 

Many unusual rates are not signs of 
serious illness. It used to be thought 
that a slow rate was a certain sign of 
heart block, a crippling disease in which 
the mechanism that regulates the con- 
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fo have a 


SUPPOSE you have what you feel is a good opportunity which calls 
for bank credit. If one bank cannot see it your way, or if you think you 


can get a better deal elsewhere, you’re free to “‘shop around”’. 


Banks compete to serve the most diversified needs, no matter how 
specialized any of them may be... personal, business, or farm 


loans, money transfers, collections — to name just a few. 


More than 95 out of 100 bank loan applications are decided 
“right in the field’ —in the branches— by bank managers who take 


a personal interest in serving their customers’ individual requirements. 
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diversified needs.” 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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"PAGE-HERSEY 


CONTINUOUS WELD 


STEEL PIPE 
“sed tor of /' 


@ We enjoy the’ most comfortable and cleanest 
warmth possible and we can also look forward to 


trouble-free operation for a lifetime!” 


Actually, Radiant Heating is simply a variation 
of the use of time-tested Page-Hersey Steel Pipe. 
Coils of this pipe are built into floors or ceilings. 
Through these coils warm water is circulated to 


createuniform temperatures of exceptional comfort. 


Page-Hersey Continuous Weld Pipe is especially 
suited for Radiant Heating installations, providing 
lifetime satisfaction at minimum cost. All joints 
in the system are permanently welded together. 
On completion, the coils are pressure-tested to 
over 10 times normal requirements to assure 


trouble-free operation. 


For all types of heating and plumbing, select 


Page-Hersey steel pipe with confidence! 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ABOUT RADIANT HEATING 


write to Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, 
100 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 





Page-Hersey is a Canadian company— 
Jounded, operated and controlled by Canadians 


PAGE-HERSEY STEEL PIPE 


Costs Less ... Lasts a Lifetime 
For Water, Gas, Steam and Oil 39 
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suspected as an important factor be- 
hind high blood pressure and some 
forms of heart failure. Furthermore, 
high-power business often breeds a type 
of person who can’t relax even on his 
days off and week ends. 

There’s also the matter of vacations. 
To most of us that means warm 
summer days in the lake among the 
mountains, or at the seashore, but 
—from a strictly medical standpoint 
—summer is the time you need a 
vacation least. Hot weather usually 
brings a natural slowdewn in bodily 
activity anyway. Just before the war 
doctors at the Mayo Clinic in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, made a special study 
of the health of more than 200 execu- 
tives, sales managers, and advertising 
men, and found that ‘“‘strokes’’ and 
heart failure occur most commonly in 
December, January and February. Be- 
cause the strain of business activity hits 
a peak during these winter months, 
that may be the best time to take a 
vacation. 


Long Life with a Bad Heart 


Also, vacations were meant for 
relaxation. People who don’t get 
much exercise and fresh air during 
the rest of the year shouldn’t try to 
catch up by following a heavy, all-day 
schedule of sports, hiking and swim- 
ming. It may be a good idea to split 
your vacation into one-week periods 
instead of using it up all at once. I 
myself have tried to take one week off 
every three months; although that 
system may not be as convenient as the 
usual type of vacation, it may keep you 
healthy longer. 

Having regular medical examinations 
is another obvious but frequently ne- 


glected way of keeping tabs on your 
heart. Better and earlier diagnosis is 
possible nowadays because of instru- 
ments such as the X-ray machine and 
the electrocardiograph which records 
the electrical currents in the heart 
muscle. 

Perhaps the most depressing and 
erroneous idea of all is that once a 
person has heart trouble, he’s got only 
a little while to live. This widespread 
notion simply doesn’t check with the 
facts. I have seen more than 30,000 
patients since I started studying heart 
disease some 30 years ago, and during 
that period actual case records have 
steadily pushed life-expectancy esti- 
mates upward. For example, the future 
is much brighter than used to be 
thought for sufferers from acute coro- 
nary thrombosis, which was what the 
Canadian silver-fox farmer had, or from 
angina pectoris which consists of in- 
tense chest oppression resulting from 
narrowing of heart arteries with con. 
sequent insufficient blood supply to the 
heart. 

In heart disease, as in many other 
illnesses, one of the doctor’s biggest 
enemies is the homemade ‘‘M.D.,”’ the 
person who’s picked up a variety of 
handy misinformation and is always 
ready to share his half-baked advice 
with worried friends. The only way 
to learn about the normal and abnor- 
mal workings of the heart is by pains- 
taking research; such research is going 
on in hospitals and _ laboratories 
throughout the world. Meanwhile, 
there are enough facts right now to 
explode the large collection of myths 
about heart trouble, which cause hours 
of futile mental anguish. When the 
myths go, a great deal of the suffering 
will go, too. * 





The Flight of a Prodigal 


Continued from page 14 


hotel and suggested that we should dine 
with him at his club. It is true that he 
produced as one of his guests the Chief 
Justice who is also Chancellor of 
McGill University, but moral de- 
pravity always pretends to outward 
respectability. 

For some reason difficult to explain, 
Montreal is a metropelis. I have even 
heard it said that Montreal is the only 
city of that status on the North 
American Continent. When you ask 
why Toronto is not equally so, they 
answer: ““Toronto is not a metropolis, 
it is a state of mind.”’ If you put in the 
claims of New York, they say: ““New 
York is just a Klondike with sky- 
scrapers.”’ All of which seems to leave 
Montreal in a position of spiendid 
isolation. 

Reluctantly I must confess that the 
French language and French courtliness 
do lend elegance to life wherever you 
find them. There is definitely some- 
thing about Montreal... 

And so to the airdrome where an 
airplane like a gigantic eagle is greedily 
guzzling gasoline. As at ail airdromes, 
the passengers are subdued, for man- 
kind has not yet become accustomed to 
having grown wings; and besides there 
was the dark mystery of the skies which 
we were about to invade. 

Familiarity will never blunt for me 
the drama of the _ takeoff. That 
Wagnerian roaring of the engines as the 
plane waits to amble to the starting 
post, then the throttle full out as the 
machine races along the ground until it 
defies the law of gravity and soars into 
the sky! There is poetry 2nd music 
in it—as well as magic. 

Yet what a destroyer of romance is 
this feur-engined monster! In a couple 
of hours or so we touch down at 


Toronto, but it is not Toronto at all. It 
is a far-off field which steals the word 
**Toronto”’ and has nothing in common 
with Yonge Street or its teeming water- 
front. 

A few miles away in the great capital 
of Toronto the editor of Maclean’s and 
all one’s lifelong friends are slumbering 
innocently in their beds while the 
prodigal walks the tanbark alone until 
a stentorian voice proclaims that the 
gigantic bird is about to leave for 
Winnipeg. That was Toronto ... or 
so the sign said. 

And now for the next disturbance to 
one’s philosphy. When we lived in 
Toronto, before the First War came as 
the severer of companionships, Win- 
nipeg was a distant place set upon the 
prairies. Every now and then a 
Winnipeger would come to town and 
we hearkened to his tall stories with all 
the fascinated gullibility of the small 
boys listening to Raleigh’s sailor. They 
were breezy fellows, these Westerners, 
for they came from the wide-open 
spaces, and told us that it wasn’t living 
at all to be crowded into a place like 
Toronto. Even in those days Toronto 
used to take it on the chin. 

So we vowed that some time we 
would make that long trek to the 
distant golden West and gaze en- 
tranced upon the prairies that melted 
into the horizon. We weren’t sure 
where we would get the money, but it 

was “‘Westward Ho!” just the same. 

Hardly had I pondered these things 
on the flight and perhaps slept for an 
hour or so when the illuminated words 
appeared before us: 


Do NOT Smoke 
Adjust your Belts 


For this is Winnipeg—or as much 
akin to Winnipeg as the other field 
was to Toronto. Not a cowboy could 

Continued on page 42 
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SALMON BASKETS. Make baskets by placing 2 slices of bread, 
crusts removed, into buttered custard cup. Bake at 375 degrees 
F., 5-10 mins. Flake 1 lb. Salmon and fill hot baskets. Make 
sauce by melting 34 cup butter with 2 egg yolks in double 
boiler, stirring constantly. Water in bottom of double boiler 
should not be boiling. As mixture thickens, add another lq cup 
butter. When thick, remove from heat, add sé¢ asonings. Pour 
sauce Over Salmon Baskets. 


Economy minded? You'll appreciate the 
way Canned Salmon can be extended so 
imny ways in hot dishes to bring the price 
per serving surprisingly low. If you’re one 
to keep a sharp lookout for nuiritional 
values and strive for properly balanced 


ASSOCIATED SALMON CANNERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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SALMON ROLL. Make favorite biscuit recipe (2 cups flour). 
Roll out on a floured board to 4-4” thick. Mix together 
lg lb. flaked Canned Salmon, 4 tbsp. milk, 2 tbsp. lemon 
juice, 1 tbsp. chopped onions. Season with }4 tsp. salt and 
144 tbsp. chopped parsley. Spread evenly on dough. Roll 
up like a jelly roll and bake on a baking sheet in 425 degree 
F, oven, 30-35 minutes. Serve with hot egg sauce. 


meals, Canned Salmon is a natural at the 
top of your shopping list. Canned Salmon 
is a basic food you’li want to serve often. 
It contains so many essentials of good 
nutrition . . . gives a wide variety of dishes 
an exciting hift. 
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SALMON LOAF. Scald 114 cups milk, add % cup bread 
crumbs; cook 5 mins., stirring constantly. Add 3 beaten egg 
yolks and cook over hot water (double boiler) 5 mins., still 
stirring. Cool slightly, add 2 cups flaked salmon, salt and 
pepper to taste, 2 tbsp. lemon juice and \% tsp. lemon rind. 
Finally fold in 3 well beaten egg whites. Turn into greased 
loaf dish, set in hot water and bake %4 hour in 350-375 degrees 
F. oven. Serves four. 


CANNED 
SALMON 
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1. Tension release and reset 


lever 


operate easily and instantly even when 
wringer is heavily loaded. 1% turn on 


lever resets tension. 


2. Oversize, flexible water rollers pro- 
tect buttons—remove ali soap and 


water. No wooden bearings to wear. 


3. Four oversize springs keep tension 


constant. No tension adjustment needed. 


4. Sediment trap catches the dirt— 


keeps it from recirculating 


Compare Maytag with ANY OTHER 
WASHER—-at ANY PRICE! See for 


yourself why it is 


“Canada's Finest Low-Priced Washer.” 
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Continued from page 40 

be seen, not even a real-estate operator. 
We wander about in the cool night air 
Wiile comeone arrives in a motor car. 
We don’t know what his business is but 
we watch him just the same for there is 
nothing else to do. The nice air hostess 
gets off the plane and another nice one 
takes her place. There is a discarded 
Winnipeg newspaper on a bench so I 
steal it. A dog appears from nowhere 
but pays little attention to anyone. 
Night still holds us in its grip, the same 
night that had drawn its mantle over 
Montreal. 

Once more we are off and in the 
darkened plane we try to sleep while it 
races westward toward Calgary. Sud- 
denly it is daylight and the world be- 
comes reality once more. In the vast- 
ness below we can see a little doll’s 
house with trees the size of matches. 
Now the engines are roaring full-blast 
for there was a delay at Toronto and we 
have to catch up time. 

The sun breaks through the mist and 
the miracle of a new-born day is upon 
us. Somewhere in the cockpit there are 
a pilot and a navigator, members of the 
new human specie, the birdman. Once 
it was the cowboys who rode the plains 
as masters of all they surveyed. Now 
it is the birdman whose wings make 
mock of distance and transform the sky 
into a pathway to the stars. 


Sharks with Snow on Them 


There is a nip of autumn in the air at 
Calgary and a lively trade in coffee at 
the airdrome. Somewhere east, west, 
north or south, the city of Calgary was 
having breakfast but we saw little more 
of it than Winnipeg or Toronto. Unlike 
the train which seems to gather speed 
as it reaches the outskirts of a city and 
proclaims its coming by bombastic 
hootings, racing over level crossings 
with their tinkling bells, thrusting its 
blunt nose into the very ribs of the 
city, the airplane disdains these inti- 
mate contacts and goes its way like a 
snob with its head in the air. 

Now for the Rockies which defended 
themselves for years against the en- 
croachment of blasphemous, indomi- 
table man. It was a miracle of faith, 
courage and engineering that linked the 
Pacific te the Atlantic in a road of stee!. 
And looking down upon the Rockies 
from above, it does not seem less a 
miracle now than in those far-off years. 

I must confess to a feeling of awe as I 
gazed upon the sharp pointed peaks 
reaching toward us like hungry sharks. 
Apparently there are all sorts of 
emergency landing places in the 
Rockies, which is a reassuring thought, 
but they did not seem very apparent to 
my inexperienced eye. The mountains 
looked grim and lonely, and there were 
an awful lot of them. When nature 
gave birth to Canada she was in a 
prodigal mood. 

But now we are over the Rockies 
and can see the fair city of Vancouver. 
Never was a jewel placed in a more 
lovely setting. No wonder the clouds 
grow jealous and try to dim its glory. 
Even on this brilliant morning Van- 
couver suddenly covered her lovely 
form in snow-white clouds so that we 
had to slink our way downward like 
Paul Pry. 

Thus did we come to journey’s end. 
Yesterday we were passengers on an 
Atlantic liner; last night we dined in 
Montreal; this morning we are in 
Vancouver. Thus has science shrunk 
Canada like a raisin. 


* * 


A week has gone by since I started 
this letter and it is with a guilty con- 
science that I take up where I left off. 
But there is something..about Van- 


couver which makes work seem an un- 
gracious and rather stupid thing. It has 
been said that no mountainous region 
has ever produced a great poet, a great 
composer or a great statesman. The 
inference is that man is awed by the 
majesty of nature and feels that he 
cannot compete. 

The same philosopher said that poets, 
composers and statesmen are born in 
crowded cities where the earth is flat 
and that their genius comes to fruition 
by an unconscious protest against the 
dullness and ugliness of their en- 
vironment. 


A Shadow in Paradise 


Why write a poem here when Van- 
couver itself is a poem? Why paint the 
picture of a white ship against a blue 
sea and a misty mountain when you 
can have it all by looking out of the 
window? Why go back to London’s 
traffic and the impact of 10 million 
people living out their 10 million 
destinies? Why not stay here in this 
paradise of flowers where everything is 
so beautiful that the skies grow jealous 
and weep copious tears for days at a 
time? 

Above all, why go home at all when 
hospitality here is as unquenchable as 
Niagara? Let us use only their first 
names to save embarrassment: Harold 
has lent me his yacht, Pete has lent 
me his city club, “‘Bing”’ has lent me his 
house, a man I have never seen has lent 
me his golf clubs, John has lent me his 
secretary, and Gordon has given me 
refuge and refreshment by the sea. 

When we go back to London, do you 
think the Duke of Westminster will 
lend me his yacht, or that the sentries 
at Buckingham Palace will either 
know or care? They will not. 


Bad Times for John Bull 


It would be superficial to paint 
Vancouver as a paradise without a 
shadow on its fair face. There is trouble 
in the lumber industry since the 
workers want to take more and the 
outside world must take less because 
it has not Canadian dollars. That long- 
established customer, John Bull and 
Company, would buy all the fruit and 
eanned fish that British Columbia 
couid send, but the old boy has fallen 
on bad times and is short of what he 
calls “‘the ready.” 

In my next letter, as I journey 
eastward, I shall write of serious 
things, dealing with economics and the 
witches’ cauldron of politics, but just 
for an hour or a day I want to pretend 
that Vancouver is the Island of Sans 
Souci and that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. 

There is Billy MacKenzie’s car turn- 
ing into the drive. We are going to 
play golf, nor does it matter if you look 
up while playing a shot, for your eyes 
will behold the glory of the hills, which 
is much better than staring at a little 
white bali half-buried in the soft lush 
carpet of the grass. 





DID YOU RECEIVE 
A NOTICE? 
* 


It is our policy to notify all subscribers 
well in advance of the expiration of their 
subscriptions. 

The ever-increasing demand for Mac- 
lean’s means that most issues are prac- 
tically sold out before the printing is 
completed; and that copies are seldom 
available for mailing to subscribers who 
are even one issue in arrears, 

Subscribers receiving “expiration” noti- 
fication are reminded that, to make cer- 
tain of continued receipt of their favorite 
Maclean's, it is necessary to send us 
their renewal orders promptly. 
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PERFECT TOAST— 
EVERY TIME 


Makes no difference what 

kind of bread you use— 

you get the some uniform 

toasting every time P e 


It is actually easter and more effortless to make 
delicious toast with the new Sunbeam than it is 
to fe// about it. 


_You merely drop in the bread—and forget it. 
There are no levers to push—because no levers 
are needed. The bread turns on the Sunbeam 
automatically. 


The next thing ¢ou know, perfectly delicious 
toast rises silently from the Toaster. There is no 
banging or popping. And what toast—every slice 
alike from the first to last, whether moist or dry. 
thick slices or thin. Always—the same golden, 
taste-tempting deliciousness. It can’t miss. 

Ask your electric appliance dealer to demon- 
Strate the new Sunbeam Toaster for you. 
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hich turns on current 
automatically 
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RADIANT 
CONTROL 


automatically 
adjusts itself 
for every kind 
of bread 
moist or dry, 
thick slices or 
thin. 


Only the Sunbeam RADIANT CONTROL 
makes possible this amazing avtomatic 
performance. The heat radiated from the 
actuol surface of the bread is focused on 
@ sensitive strip of bimetc!l. When the 
bread reaches the scientifically correct 
temperature for perfect toasting, sufficient 
heat is absorbed by the thermostat to shut 
off the Toaster. Makes no difference what 
kind of bread you use—whether it's dry 
or moist—you get the same degree of 
uniform toasting every time. It's always 
the same, once you set it for the kind you 


like, regardless of line voltage. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION iCANADA) LIMITED, 321 WESTON ROAD, TORONTO 9, CANADA 


~ Famous for Shnbeam MIXMASTER. IRONMASTER, COFFEEMASTER, SHAVEMASTER. 
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Can You Tell Which of 
Her Gems Are Real ? 


Continued from page 17 


gems cost so much anyway? How can 
you tell when they’re genuine? How 
can you tell imitations from synthetics? 
Why is one gem more valuable than 
another? And why should people feel 
they must have these blue and red 
and white pebbles when, compared to a 
house or an automobile, they can’t 
possibly be of any use? 

People first wore jewels because they 
believed they had magic powers. The 
belief continues today in our wearing of 
birthstones. The late Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, whose collection of gems sold 
for more than half a million dollars, 
used to say when she felt depressed: 
“T think I'll put on all my diamonds. 
They make me feel like a queen.” 

A beautiful woman knows that 
jewelry calls attention to herself. The 
proudest possession of any gir! is her 
engagement ring. Men wear gems be- 
because they indicate rank and pros- 
perity. 

When you buy a natural gem stone 
you buy a whole little world of history, 
romance, legend, fashion, sentiment, 
beauty, mystery, prestige, security, 
superstition, and frequently fraud and 
tragic associations of bloodshed. These 
intangibles, added to the cost of mining, 
sorting, cutting, polishing, selling and 
distributing, make natural gems unique 
and valuable possessions which they 
are. Synthetics of course have few of 
these qualifications. 


Oysters on Assembly Line 


Today all natural gems must be 
subjected to scientific tests to prove 
genuine. Among the guests at the first 
showing of the McLean collection in 
New York this spring was Dr. A. E. 
Alexander, of the Gem Trade Labora- 
tory. This nonprofit organization is 
sponsored by pearl and gem dealers 
throughout the world. For $2 anyone 
can send or take a gem stone to the 
laboratory and Dr. Alexander will 
examine it, backing up his findings with 
a certificate. 

About seven eighths of the McLean 
collection on view that day were 
diamond pieces—including the fabu- 
lous Hope, worth $176,920. The others 
were rubies, emeralds, sapphires and 
pearis; all natural products, of course. 

‘How much are those pearls worth 
now?” asked a guest. 

‘“‘We won’t know until Dr. Alexander 
examines them,”’ replied the new owner. 
This is a typical attitude of the modern 
gem dealer — let science give the 
opinion. 

Pearls have been imitated and man- 
produced for centuries. Once ranking in 
value and popularity with diamonds, 
they are still to be found in almost 
every woman’s jewel box. But in nine 
out of 10 cases they will be simulated or 
cultured. 

Though structurally different from 
natural pearls the cultured variety is 
still a product of nature. Man inserts a 
mother-of-pear! bead into an oyster, 
then waits until the oyster coats it 
with thin layers of lustrous nacre. Only 
X-ray tests can distinguish the cul- 
tural from the natural. 

“‘Pearls’’ sold in dime stores are made 
by dipping glass or plastic beads into a 
fish-scale essence. The more expensive 
ones are dipped and dried many times. 
These imitation pearls can usually be 
recognized by the eye. A simple test 
for detecting them is to pull them across 
the teeth. Simulated pearls feel 
smooth. Natural or cultured pearls 
feel rough. Also acetone dissolves 


imitation pearls. It will not harm the 
oyster-made variety. 

The most valuable jewelry treasure in 
the entire world (you’d never guess) 
is an ornamental rug made of natural 
pearls. It is owned by the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, is 10'4 by 6 feet in size, and 
worth millions of dollars. The Gaekwar 
also owns 35 necklaces of genuine pearls 
each worth around $100,000. 

The layman sometimes confuses real 
and imitation pearls to great advantage. 
A London woman once picked up a 
necklace of black pearls for £1 ($4). 
She didn’t know black pearls existed, 
nor did the seller. Actually the necklace 
turned out to be worth $50,000. 


He Switched the Stone 


Sentiment also causes people to sell 
gems for a fraction of their value. 
Recently a Hollywood actress who was 
down on her luck gave all her jewelry to 
her agent to sell for her. She accepted 
the cheque he brought in return and 
asked no questions. Later she learned 
that she should have received some- 
thing like $20,000 more. 

When asked why she had not had the 
jewels appraised, she replied: ““But you 
don’t do such a thing. When someone 
gives you a gift you don’t go out and 
try to find how much money he paid 
for it. You can’t put a money value on 
anything like love or friendship.”’ 

Lots of people share this feeling. 
Few think it proper to know the value 
of jewelry gifts made them by hus- 
bands, wives or sweethearts. Some- 
times this attitude plays into the 
hands of a heel. 

One night in the summer of 1948 a 
yacht anchored off Long Island Sound 
suddenly became iUluminated when 
searchlights began playing on the star- 
board side. From time to time men in 
diving helmets could be seen going into 
the water. Men and women stood 
watching at the rail. 

Earlier one of the guests had dropped 
an emerald ring into the water. At- 
tempts to rescue it continued vainly 
far into the night. 

On the following Monday one of the 
men who had been on the yachting 
party sat in his club laughing as he 
related to an intimate friend the 
adventure of the week end. 

“Imagine all that excitement over 
something worth less than a hundred 
bucks,” he said. “‘I gave Barbara that 
ring.” 

His companion stared at him. “But 
I remember when you bought that 
emerald, Bill. You paid $30,000 
for it.” 

“Sure,” Bill admitted. “‘But when 
Barbara and I broke up I took the ring 
to have it cleaned. I knew she was 
planning to divorce me so I had the 
stone switched. She never knew the 
difference.” 


More ‘‘Flawless’? than Nature 


The substitute emerald was an 
imitation made by cementing two 
pieces of coloriess quartz together with 
a green substance which gave it the 
authentic emerald look. This ruse 
could have been easily detected by 
putting the stone into water and 
looking at it along the edges, but the 
wife didp’t know this. 

Had it been one of the new synthetic 
emeralds detection would not have been 
so easy. Only experts with special 
instruments can detect a synthetic 
emerald. Unlike rubies, sapphires and 
spinel, which man can produce in four 
or five hours, emeralds are grown in 
crystals over a long period. A really 
fine synthetic emerald costs around 
$90 a carat. Synethetic ruby or 
sapphire can be sold for four or five 
cents a carat. 
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Where U-Boats struck in the river. The two attacks off Point des Mots were 
in 1944; all the others in 1942. Paul Hartwig's U-517 alone sank 11 vessels. 


The Batile of the 
St. Lawrence 


Continued from page 22 


swim «they were picked up eventually, 
half-dead with cold, by the steamer 
Hajurand), swarmed into boats and 
rafts and made for the barren shore. 
Next day they tco were picked up, and 
taken back to Sydney with the 312 
survivors from the transport. A third 
ship, the Laramie, was torpedoed but 
not sunk and by bold and _ skilful 
seamanship was brought to harbor. 

From Hartwig’s point of view this 
was a good beginning. Diving to avoid 
attack by the stricken convoy’s escorts, 
he lay for the rest of the night and all 
next day on the bottom. At dark on 
August 28 he surfaced, and slid south- 
ward along the Labrador coast. On the 
night of September 2, with Labrador 
nearly 100 miles behind and the main- 
land of Quebec only an hour away. to 
starboard, Hartwig saw a wonderful 
target outlined against the Northern 
Lights. Two Canadian convoys, one 
outward-bound from Montreal to the 
great RCAF base at Goose Bay in 
Labrador and the other running down 
from Goose Bay to Montreal, were 
about to pass. 

U-517, half awash to reduce the 
chance of being sighted without also 
reducing speed (she could only make 
about four knots submerged, compared 
with 15 or so on the surface), closed in 
for the kill. Presently sharp eyes on 
the bridge of HMCS Weyburn, a 
corvette of the escort, spotted the 
U-boat’s conning tower, a squat black 
hump a little darker than the night, 
trailing a thin shining wake of broken 
water. 

The corvette’s captain, Lieut. T. M. 
W. Golby, at once ordered full speed 
and headed for the submarine, intend- 
ing to ram her. Hartwig waited calmly 
until Weyburn was less than 1,000 
yards away. Then he turned, fired a 
torpedo squarely into the Donald 
Stewart, a small lake steamer in the 
nearer of the two convoys, and crash- 
dived just as the foaming bow of the 
corvette was within seconds of smash- 
ing into U-517’s shark-shaped hull. 

Flames from the stricken Donald 
Stewart lit the river where the U-boat’s 
wake ended with her dive. Weyburn’s 
wheel went hard over, and the corvette 
came leaning round to attack before 
the submarine could go deep. But the 
throwers of the depth charges failed 
and only two of the barrel-like 300- 
pound charges could be dropped, one 
from each of the rails astern. They 


weren’t enough. In U-517 a few electric 
lights went out when the whump of the 
explosions jarred wires loose; but other- 
wise nothing happened to her, and she 
slanted down fathom after fathom 
until Hartwig judged her safe and 
leveled off in the cold darkness of the 
Strait. Half an hour afterward Wey- 
burn gave up the hunt, and steamed to 
help the burning Donald Stewart while 
the scattered convoys formed column 
again and went their ways. 


They Hunt in Pairs 


Next day, another submarine, whose 
number is not known, joined U-517, 
and the two of them headed westward 
into the Gulf-of St. Lawrence. By dark 
on September 6 they had reached the 
river proper, and were not far off the 
little Gaspé village of Cap Chat when 
they sighted a convoy bound for 
Sydney from the river assembly point 
at Bic Island, less than 150 miles below 
the city of Quebec. € 

It was escorted by two corvettes, 
two Fairmile motor boats, and HMCS 
Raccoon, a small steam yacht which the 
Canadian navy had bought early in the 
war and converted into a gallant but 
highly vulnerable fighting ship or, 
more strictly speaking, into a make- 
shift escort vessel with a gun mounted 
forward and a crew of 37 officers and 
men. 

Observing that he was up against 
what appeared to be a pushover, Hart- 
wig ran in on the convoy from the 
shadow of the hilly shore five miles 
away, and dived. At 10 o’clock he 
fired a torpedo at the Greek merchant 
ship Aeas. It killed the wireless opera- 
tor and one of the firemen when it 
struck (people in Cap Chat were waked 
by the explosion, and some who rushed 
to their windows could see flames) and 
the rest of the crew took to such boats 
as hadn’t been smashed to splinters. 

Hartwig was all set to take U-517 
closer and fire again at another ship 
when Commander E. G. Skinner, in 
the corvette Arrowhead, found him by 
submarine detector—the famous and 
mysterious Asdic—and inade an at- 
tack with depth charges. Commander 
Skinner, a Newfoundlander with long 
experience at sea in peacetime and 
fresh from an ecean convoy run which 
he hated to Jeave because he figured 
river duty would be dull, almost got 
his man. 

U-517 hadn’t been able to dive deep 
enough for real safety, although there 
were 900 feet of water beneath him, 
when Skinner’s depth charges let go. 
This time all the wiring of the sub- 
marine’s lights was jarred loose and 
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isa Personal Gift 
When you give 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


A suitable gift for everyone on your list. For 
marking linen, personal clothing, all 
belongings. Neat, attractive, easily sewn on or 
applied with No-So cement. Made in Canada. 
Order early—from your dealer or direct from 
CASH’S. 79 Grier St. Belleville. Ont. 

9 dor. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
12 doz.$3.30 per tube 25c 
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Carroll Chatham, a San Francisco 
chemist, who displayed his first syn- 
thetic emeralds in 1935, made a single 
crystal as large as 200 carats. 

The finest natural emeralds come 
from Muzo, Colombia, and are valued 
for their transparency, color and 
scarcity. When “flawless”? they com- 
mand any price, $10,000 per carat 
being quite usual. 

Actually, flawless emeralds are legen- 
dary since beryl, the mineral from 
which they derive, is characterized 
by thin, veinlike cracks or inclusions. 
Even imitation emeralds seek to dupli- 
cate these cracks. Synthetic emeralds 
do not have the kind of cracks common 
to the natural mineral and more 
closely approach the ideal of “‘flawless.”’ 
Many experts, however, say the true 
emerald green of the natural gem has 
not yet been duplicated. 

Color is the quality most demanded 
in gems, since jewel beauty is almost 
completely dependent on it. But color 
is confusing and often enables frauds to 
be perpetrated. Few people realize the 
same mineral comes in many different 
colors. Beryl, for example, is green, 
blue, yellow and pink. When it is the 
right shade of green, it is an emerald; 
when blue, it is an aquamarine; when 
yellow, a golden beryl; and when rose- 
pink, Morganite. 

Sapphires and rubies are of the same 
mineral, corundum. When it is a 
certain tint of red, corundum is a ruby, 
and when blue, it is a sapphire. Even a 
less red corundum is a pink sap- 
phire, not a pink ruby—though if you 
spoke of a pink ruby a gem dealer 
would know what was meant. 

Blue is the color most generally as- 
sociated with sapphires, but there 
are yellow, green, purple, orange and 
mauve sapphires. 

Diamonds, too, may be blue, white, 
pink, yellow, green and even black. 
Pearls come in all these colors but they 
are 10re muted and soft; in a pearl, 
sheen is more important. 

As yet no one has attempted to make 
a synthetic opal. This is the beautiful 
gem which Pliny described as com- 
bining the red of the ruby, the purple 
of the amethyst, the blue of the sap- 
phire and the green of the emerald 
“all shining together in incredible 
union.” It is a most mysterious gem 
with its wonderful internal bonfire, but 
unfortunately it is the victim of a 
regrettable superstition. 


Timely Tips on Topaz 


Once held to be the luckiest of gem 
stones, the opal was spurned almost 
overnight when Sir Walter Scott 
published his novei “‘Anne of Geier- 
stein.” One of his characters, Lady 
Hermione, wore a dazzling fire opal in 
her hair. When she was gay, the opal 
sparkled. When she was angry, red 
flames shot from the gem. However, 
when holy water was sprinkled on the 
opal it lost its radiance. Furthermore, 
Lady Hermione fell into a swoon one 
afternoon and when found the fol- 
lowing day she had disintegrated into 
ashes. The opal, too, was dust. 

Immediately the rumor spread that 
opals were unlucky and the opal 
business fell off. Actually, the only 
unlucky thing about an opal is not 
owning it, say the opal devotees. 

Amethyst has not yet been synthe- 
sized, though corundum has_ been 
colored to pass for amethyst. This gem 
stone, so many of which are found in the 
Bay of Fundy, is rich in legend. The 
name is derived from the Greek 
amethystos, meaning “not touched.” 
One of the unique virtues allotted to 
the amethyst is sobriety. When 
Bacchus became infatuated with a 
beautiful nymph she fled to Diana for 
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protection. This angered the Wine God 
who vowed he would set his tigers upon 
the girl. But Diana transformed her 
into a white stone statue. Repenting 
Bacchus poured purple wine over the 
statue, turning it from white to a 
purplish hue, and swore that anyone 
who wore an amethyst should be 
immune forever from drunkenness. 
The color of many gem stones is 
frequently altered or improved by 
various methods of heating, dyeing or 
X-ray bombardment. If you see a 
beautiful topaz ring in a _ jeweler’s 
window, find its price to be around 
$1,000, you have every reason to 
believe the stone to be “precious” 
topaz, which sells around $200 per 
carat. But there is another stone 
called “topaz quartz” which when 
heat treated becomes the beautiful 
yellow so characteristic of precious 
topaz. Topaz quartz is worth little 


‘more than $5 per carat, so before buy- 


ing any jewelry item labeled topaz it 
would be wise to have it properly 
identified. Even jewelers with no 
intention to defraud may sell topaz 
quartz in the belief that it is precious 
topaz. 

Beryl which is not sufficiently green 
to rate as an emerald can be heated to 
a fine blue thus becoming aquamarine. 
Zircon, the gem stone that most 
closely resembles a diamond in nature, 
is frequently found yellow-brown in 
color. This is particularly true of the 
zircons found in Ontario and Quebec. 
By heating they can be changed into 
more desirable colorless or blue-white 
stones. 


Rubies Top the Poll 


Heat will lighten rubies and sap- 
phires which are too dark in colo. 
Porous gem stones like turquoise, opal, 
jasper, agate and chalcedony can be 
dyed. Only an expert can detect such 
practices. 

Some of the biggest mistakes in the 
jewelry field have been due to color. 
In the old days people knew gems only 
by their colors. Almost every red 
transparent stone was called a ruby. 
The “Black Prince’s Ruby,” which 
graced the British King’s State Crown 
for nearly 500 years as a true ruby, 
turned out to be spinel when sub- 
jected to tests. 

Now and then a “reconstructed” 
ruby turns up. They are difficult to 
identify since they are made by crush- 
ing natural but imperfect Burma rubies 
to powder form, adding coloring matter, 
then fusing the whole electrically 
at high temperatures into a mass. When 
cut and polished they bear such a close 
resemblance to the natural gem that 
even experts have difficulty in telling 
the difference. 

Of all man-made gems the star sap- 
phires and star rubies actually excel 
nature for the stars are made clear and 
well-defined whereas in the natural 
stones they often are faint and blurred. 

Professor A. Verneuil. a French gem 
pioneer, first developed the process of 
heating and converting highly purified 
alumina into corundum, the mineral 
from which rubies and sapphires are 
derived. Synthetic spinel is produced in 
such a variety of hues that, together 
with corundum, all the colors of genuine 
stones are reproduced. 

Despite this, a fine, natural ruby of 
good size is still the most expensive gem 
stone in the world. Real rubies are so 
scarce that their price doubles per 
carat as the size increases. Fine 
emeralds increase only about 20%. 
Rubies and emeralds over 10 carats 
in size can command any price. 
Diamonds in this size assume third 
place, with sapphires fourth. 

Individual stones, of course, are 
always the exception to the rule. A 


green diamond of 10 carats might bring 
just as much as a Burma ruby of 10 
carats if the purchaser happened to be 
partial to green diamonds. 

But in popularity the diamond 
reigns supreme. Diamond sales amount 
to far more than those of all other gem 
stones combined. 

The diamond is the thost negotiable 
gem stone in the world, being almost 
the equivalent of currency in peace- 
time and far more stable during war. 
The diamond, more than any other 
gem stone, has the qualities which make 
any jewelry material valuable: great 
beauty, the degree of hardness neces- 
sary to retain this beauty, and sufficient 
scarcity to keep up the demand. 


A Diamond Meant Death 


Few people have any idea of the 
effort required to bring a diamond 
from the earth to the jeweler’s counter. 
For a finished stone of only half a 
carat, 270 million times its weight must 
be removed from the mine. 

In view of this, the value placed on a 
diamond like the famous Hope begins 
to appear reasonable. In 1947 the 
Hope was officially appraised at 
$176,920. At one time during owner 
Mrs. McLean’s lifetime she was offered 
a million dollars for it. In the rough the 
Hope weighed 112 carats. Its present 
weight is 44 4 carats. 

The Hope (exhibited at this year’s 
CNE) is remarkable for its unique 
color and its lurid history. At least 11 
violent deaths have been attributed to 
the wearing of it. At first glance one 
might mistake it for a sapphire, it is so 
blue. When it was first purchased by 
the French Crown it was known as the 
“French Blue.’’ Once or twice it was 
sold for only a few shillings because 
people would not believe a diamond of 
its size and color could be anything but 
a glass imitation. 

The only diamonds so far officially 
listed as man-made are a few tiny black 
crystals produced by J. B. Hannay, of 
Scotland, in 1879. These are now in 
the British Museum. 

A Frenchman named Henri Lemoine 
once caused a stir by announcing that 
he had found the long-sought secret of 
how to make diamonds. He obtained 
$320,000 from a director of the 
DeBeers diamond syndicate (which 
controls all South African diamond 
production) to perfec: his process. 
After some months and a good many 
gay parties in Parisian cafés he pre- 
sented his eager sponsor with two 
sizeable stones. 

They met all tests and the DeBeers 
official was very happy until the stones 
were identified as having come from 
one of tiie DeBeers mines in South 
Africa. By this time, LeMoine had 
vanished. 


Mae Had Words for It 


Everyone knows that a diamond is 
the hardest known substance and the 
men who are trying to reproduce them 
agree with “‘Diamond Lil’? Mae West’s 
quip on the subject. 

Said Mae, “Diamonds are the 
hardest substance in the world. The 
hardest to get and the hardest to 
keep.” 

Take a look again at the girl with the 
jewelry on page 17. Those ‘“‘diamonds’”’ 
around her neck cost $20. Those 
“diamond” earrings are worth $6.50. 
But the diamond and emerald bracelet 
is real and sells for $6,000, and the 
emerald ring is worth $2,500 and the 
diamond ring $1,500. 

Synthetics—like the “‘brilliants’”’ and 
rhinestones shown in the picture—have 
no legend, no superstitions, no romance 
and no prestige. But they were prob- 
ably good enough to fool you. 
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on Cape Breton Island and Port aux 
Basques, at the southwestern tip of 
Newfoundland. 

A small convoy, escorted by the 
armed yacht Vison, outward from 
Cornerbrook, was attacked in the 
morning of October 11 by a U-boat 
whose number is not known, but which 
was probably not the one that was off 
Metis the day before. A torpedo hit the 
little lake steamer Waterton, which was 
carrying newsprint, when Vison was 
only a few hundred feet away. The 
armed yacht at once closed in to 
counterattack, and at the same moment 
the RCAF Canso assigned to the con- 
voy, half a mile off and 750 feet up, 
dived for the stricken ship with full 
power to make its own counterattack. 
Just as the Canso passed over the ship, 
at a height of 150 feet, Waterton was 
hit by a second torpedo. Steam, rolls of 
newsprint and fragments of deck shot 
into the air, and a jagged piece of steel 
from the Waterton went clear through 
one wing of the Canso—one of the few 
recorded instances of a torpedoed ship 
damaging a friendly aircraft. And al- 
though the laker sank quickly, Vison 
came alongside and rescued all her 
crew, none of whom so much as got 
their feet wet. 

The last torpedoing of the 1942 
U-boat war in the St. Lawrence was the 
most tragic of all. The Newfoundland 
Railway’s passenger steamer Caribou, 
with 237 people aboard including her 
crew, was hit in the early hours of 
October 14, about 10 miles from the 
spot where Waterton went down, and 
sank in less than three minutes. She 
was being escorted by HMCS Grand- 
Mére, a minesweeper, which sighted 
the attacking U-boat surfaced on 
Caribou’s starboard beam and im- 
mediately altered course to ram at 
full speed. 

Alert little Grand-Mére was a few 
seconds too late. The submarine fired, 
struck, and crash-dived when the 
speeding minesweeper was only 150 
yards from her. Grand-Meére dropped 
depth charges as she passed over the 
boiling wake of the dive, but the 
submarine escaped. 

The escort left the hunt and began 
to pick up survivors. In this she was 
helped by an RCAF Canso from the 
North Sydney station, which covered 
her from the air and guided her to one 
lifeboat which had drifted six miles 
away and was out of sight from the ship 
in the dim morning. Finally, with 104 
people from the Caribou aboard, 
Grand-Mére made for Sydney, where 
the 30 cot cases could be hospitalized. 
Two survivors died on the way. Count- 
ing them, 135 were lost -— mostly 


soldiers and sailors and airmen return- 
ing to Newfoundland from leave in 
Canada. 

After that, there were no further 
submarine attacks in the St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf until 1944. On October 14 
exactly two years from the day Caribou 
was sunk, the Canadian frigate Magog 
was torpedoed in the river off Point 
des Monts on the north shore, only a 
little over 200 miles below Quebec. 
Magog had about 60 feet of her stern 
blown off, and three men were killed, 
but she didn’t sink. Neither did the 
Canadian freighter Fort Thompson 
when she was hit on November 2, 
about 30 miles farther upriver. Like 
Magog she was towed to Quebec and 
repaired, but no lives were lost in her. 

That was the end. U-boats, striking 
in the broad river that leads to Can- 
ada’s heartland, had sunk 23 ships 
totaling 70,000 tons, crippled three 
others adding to 20,000 tons more. 
They had killed 700 people in these 25 
ships. And because there was no 
knowing when they might return to 
strike again, convoys had to be run 
from May, 1942, until the end of the 
war, and the aircraft of the RCAF 
were obliged to circle the waters of the 
St. Lawrence day after empty day. 

The U-boat war in the river was no 
triumph for the Canadian Navy which 
did its overburdened best against great 
difficulties. But it did have the 
satisfaction of seeing the final capture 
of the greatest of its troubles—Lieut.- 
Com. Paul Hartwig. 

When Hartwig left the St. Lawrence 
he returned to the U-boat base in 
Lorient on Oct. 15 where a grateful 
Fiihrer bestowed on him the Knight’s 
Cross of the Iron Cross. This was 
usually given to U-boat commanders 
who sank 80,000 tons of shipping or 
more. Hartwig’s total missed this by 
several thousand tons, but his daring in 
the St. Lawrence won him the decora- 
tion anyway. 

Ribbon pinned on breast, Hartwig 
once again took U-517 seaward. It was 
his last foray. On November 21, 1942, 
when he was 390 miles WNW of Cape 
Finisterre, Spain, an aircraft from 
No. 807 squadron of HMS Victorious 
spotted him, bombed him into surfac- 
ing and crippled the U-boat hopelessly. 

Hartwig and his men clambered onto 
deck, formed into neat ranks, sang 
*‘Deutschland Uber Alles’? and then 
gave chree cheers for U-517 before 
taking to the boats. They were later 
picked up by a British destroyer and 
became prisoners of war. His captors 
recall that Hartwig remained a calm 
and efficient prisoner, who, when given 
the chance, drank likea fish. *% 





The Loneliest Man 
In Canada 


Continued from page 16 


cigarette from his mouth with long 
white fingers which shook slightly. 
There was a light of sincerity shining 
through the pain in his eyes as he 
said: 

“I didn’t listen to a word of the 
proceedings. At first all I could think 
about was that I had taken the life of 
the one I loved most in the world. Then 
I thought of the effect of my disgrace 
on the social position and happiness of 
my mother. I remember also feeling 
how morbid were the public in the 
gallery to gloat over my agony. When 
the sentence was pronounced it was a 
relief. I had been four months awaiting 
trial and expecting this all the time. It 
seemed like just another milestone on 
the way to certain finality.” 

The death cell in the provincial jail 


was nine feet by five feet. It was 
fitted with a bed and a table, both of 
which fcided against the wall, a hard 
wooden chair and a fiush toilet. Out of 
reach in the granite was a small square 
of window from which steel bars cast 
slanting shadows on the studded door. 
Beyond the cell door was an enclosed 
exercise area 10 ft. by 12 ft. 

Twenty-four hours a day a guard was 
present with McLaren. ‘“‘I was nervous 
of the rope,” he says, “but not un- 
controllably afraid. I figured I would 
have to screw up my courage to walk to 
the scaffold but that it would be no 
more difficult than preparing myself for 
a serious operation.” 

He could read with understanding 
but what he read he has forgotten. He 
wrote letters to his mother, his only 
correspondent. He talked common- 
place things with the guards. But most 
of the time he liked to play catch in the 
exercise area. “Pitching and catching 
with the guard seemed to relieve my 
nervous tension.” 
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the operator in his listening-room could 
hear Arrowhead’s propeller thumping 
dangerously near. So Hartwig decided 
to follow out one of Hitler’s cherished 
ideas and release a Pillenwerfer. 

This was a metal gadget about the 
size and shape of a can of soup which 
U-boats could blow out of a special 
little tube when the enemy came too 
close. The thing was full of tiny holes, 
which let water into a chemical sub- 
stance that at once began to give off a 
mass of bubbles. This mass, sinking 
very slowly, sounded to searching 
Asdics so exactly like a U-boat that 
only the most talented experts could 
tell the difference; and even they were 
seldom quite sure. 

Unfortunately Arrowhead made this 
natural mistake and followed the false 
lead of Hartwig’s Pillenwerfer long 
enough to let U-517 escape. After this 
the corvette, and the other escorts 
which had gone hunting with her, began 
rescuing the survivors from Aeas. The 
last of these were hauled aboard about 
an hour before sunrise, and the naval 
ships took their stations ahead and at 
the flanks of the convoy. That is to 
say the corvettes and Fairmiles did. 
Raccoon was missing. 

Not long afterward, two immensely 
loud explosions sounded in the grey 
distance astern. A Fairmile was sent to 
investigate, but found nothing what- 
ever. Raccoon was never seen again. 
Some time later the body of one of her 
sailors was washed ashore on Anticosti 
Island. The other 36 simply disap- 
peared like the little yacht, without 
trace. It is thought she was torpedoed 
by the second U-boat, which had 
joined Hartwig in the Strait of Belle 
Isle on September 3. 

Instead, he surfaced at dawn and 
followed the convoy down the Gaspé 
coast all day, keeping far enough be- 
hind to be unseen from the ships and, 
with great luck, not being spotted by 
the RCAF aircraft which provided air 
cover during the daylight hours. It 
was his plan to wait for dusk, run in on 
the convoy again, and attack once 
more. 


Three Ships in One Volley 


This he did, with his usual insolent 
daring, when the grey ships were a 
scant 15 miles west of Cape Gaspé. 

At five minutes past five in the 
evening of September 7 U-517 got right 
into the convoy, past the necessarily 
inadequate escort. That fall, with 
more and more duty in midocean, along 
the Atlantic coast and in the Carib- 
bean, the overburdened Canadian Navy 
hadn’t nearly enough ships to go 
properly round. Its senior officers had 
made the hard choice, hotly criticized 
by certain members cf parliament from 
the St. Lawrence region, between 
weakening more vital escort runs even 
further and letting river convoys go 
with not much more than token pro- 
tection. So that evening Hartwig was 
virtually unchecked as he crept up on 
his target, and yot into position for 
an astonishing feat. 

Dead ahead of him were the Greek 
Mount Pindus and her sister tramp 
Mount Tayegetos. Dead astern, loom- 
ing in the twilight when he swung his 
periscope round, was the Canadian 
Oakton. Hartwig chose the moment, 
then ordered two torpedoes from the 
bow tubes and one from the stern tube 
to be fired, all within seconds. 

All three hit their mark. In Mount 
Taygetos, with 28 men aboard, five 
were killed in the engine and boiler 
rooms—the chief engineer, the second 
engineer, a greaser, a fireman and the 
donkeyman. 

In Mount Pindus it was the same 
story except that she lost her second 
engineer and one fireman. The rest of 





her crew, 35 shivering sailors cursing in 
a dozen languages, were picked up at 
the same time as the survivors from 
Mount Taygetos. So were the 17 
survivors of little Oakton, a lake 
steamer in which an oiler and two fire- 
men were lost. 

U-517 hung around in the Gaspé 
Passage for a few days, between the 
mainland and Anticosti Island, waiting 
for another Quebec-Sydney convoy to 
come along. Instead, on the foggy night 
of September 11, Hartwig sighted the 
corvette Charlottetown and the mine- 
sweeper Clayoquot, heading home 
alone to the Gaspé base from Bic 
Island where they had left an upriver 
convoy. 


His Last Shots Were Misses 


Ordinarily Hartwig, who had a low 
opinion of Canadian escort ships, would 
have saved his torpedoes for later 
merchantmen but this target was al- 
together too tempting. He fired two 
torpedoes into Charlottetown (cor- 
vettes, on the whole, were more 
efficient escorts than the minesweepers) 
and she sank in exactly three minutes. 
Six men were killed as they swam when 
her depth charges exploded beneath 
them and 10 died altogether, including 
Lieutenant-Commander J. W. Bonner, 
her captain. Clayoquot went after 
U-517 at once, since counterattacks 
were always. made before rescue was 
begun, but didn’t find her. After it was 
certain the submarine had escaped, 
Clayoquot picked up the 55 survivors 
of the corvette and brought them to 
Gaspé. 

Shortly after noon on September 15 
Hartwig attacked another convoy, 
making for Quebec from Sydney, when 
it was about eight miles off Cape des 
Rosiers in the neighborhood of Gaspé 
town. This time it wasn*t so much like 
shooting fish in a barrel, because the 
escort was stronger than usual. An 
ageing British destroyer was with it, 
and might well have proved a formid- 
able foe. However, it didn’t, and 
U-517 was able to sink two ships, the 
Norwegian Inger Elisabeth and the 
Dutch Saturnus, within six minutes. 

Once more, as he had with Arrow- 
head’s convoy, Hartwig dropped astern 
after the attack and followed the ships 
at a safe distance. Once more he 
escaped detection by the RCAF air- 
craft with the convoy. 

Early next morning, the convoy hav- 
ing traveled 150 miles upriver toward 
Quebec and reached a point near the 
village of Mechins, U-517 torpedoed 
two more ships. 

One, the Greek Joannis, sank slowly 
enough to let all her company (nobody 
had been killed) get away in boats for 
the four-mile row to land. The other, 
the British Essex Lance, broke almost 
in half but didn’t sink and was eventu- 
ally towed to Quebec and repaired. 
She had been bombed and gunned by 
German aircraft in the English Chan- 
nel the year before, and was to be 
sunk exactiy a year and a morth from 
then in mid-Atlantic. But that morn- 
ing she survived; and only one of her 
crew was killed. 

With the sinking of Joannis and the 
crippling of Essex Lance, Hartwig 
headed homeward through the Strait 
of Belle Isle, with radioed orders 
directing him to go to Lorient in oc- 
cupied France instead of to the U-boat 
pens at Kiel, where he had been based 
when he set out on his mission. He fired 
his last four torpedoes at a Greenland 
convoy sighted in the Strait; and, ex- 
ceptionally for him, missed with them 
all. By October 5 he was in the open 
Atlantic. In six weeks he had sunk 13 
ships, totaling 31,101 tons, and killed 
286 men all in the St. Lawrence River 
and its approaches. 
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No sooner had Paul Hartwig gone 
than a fourth U-boat (but it may have 
been a fifth or sixth or seventh: there is 
no way of knowing for sure) crept into 
the Gulf to take his place. On October 
9, toward midnight, the new arrival 
was well upriver when it sighted a 
convoy steaming along the south shore 
near the fashionable summer resort of 
Metis. What happened then, tragic 
though .it was (the British tramp 
Carolus was sunk, with a loss of 12 
lives), had extraordinary and faintly 
comic overtones. 

At 10 minutes past midnight, in the 
snug living room of the lighthouse- 
keeper’s house on Metis Point, 21- 
year-old David Gendron was writing a 
love letter. Everyone else was asleep— 
his father Octave the lighthousekeeper, 
David’s 12 younger brothers and 
sisters, his mother, and pretty blond 
Esther Leblanc who taught school in 
the village and boarded with the family. 
Suddenly a dul] booming roar sounded 
out in the river, and the living room 
windows rattled in their wooden 
frames. Presently there came a series 
of other crashes that made the white- 
painted house stir on its rock founda- 
tion. 

At this point, according to one 
rumor that had spread halfway to 
Quebec by morning, the lighthouse- 
keeper fled screaming from the house 
and left his children to their fate. What 
actually happened was that Octave 
ran to the lighthouse and up the spiral 
stair to the platform of the light, 79 
feet above the water. Here he studied 
what could be seen through his old 
brass telescope, concluded rightly that 
a submarine attack was going on, and 
decided the RCAF station at Mont 
Joli should be told about it ai once. 

To do this he would have to drive the 
family car, a well-polished black sedan, 
the three and a half miles from the 
Point to the nearest phone, which was 
in Metis village. That being so, he 
thought it best to take the youngest 
children along. The slamming bangs of 
the escort’s guns, and the white lights 
of the star shells they were firing to 
illuminate the water in case the U-boat 
should surface, seemed to be closer and 
closer. As Octave puts it, looking wisely 
down his nose, the arc of the search was 
widening. And speaking less technically, 
he says he was afraid the littlest 
Gendrons might get hit. (He stoutly 
denies another rumor then current, that 
he insisted the enemy was firing at his 
house.) 

Asked how many children he took 
with him, Octave grins. “I didn’t 
count. I just kept piling them into the 
car until it wouldn’t hold any more, 
closed the door, and drove for the phone 
as fast as I could.”” Mrs. Gendron and 
the schoolteacher stayed put. 


The Caribou Tragedy 


It wasn’t very fast (the road is 
fantastically rough for the most part), 
but he made pretty good time. He left 
the children beside the highway, where 
the road from the point joins it, with 
instructions to the senior infant present 
to look after the rest until Papa got 
back from the village. Then he went on 
to make his report to Mont Joli. Six 
minutes after he hi.ag up the receiver, 
he says, a bomber roared out over the 
point and headed for what Octave 
calls the battle. 

“After that,” he says, “the Govern- 
ment gave me a phone for the house, so 
I could make my reports faster; which 
I’d been at them all along to do.” 

With the sinking of Carolus, fol- 
lowed by Octave’s triumph about the 
phone, there were only two more 
torpedoings in the submarine campaign 
in the St. Lawrence. The first of these 
was in the strait between North Sydney 
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famine, with the emphasis on famine. 

“One man I knew drew $20,000 as his 
share of a $70,000 bank holdup. When 
he was arrested a month later he was 
not only penniless but he didn’t even 
possess a decent suit. 

“The criminal often finds peniten- 
tiary a relief. There he can relax, be 
fed, clothed, housed and doctored free 
while bolstering his own self-respect by 
swaggering of his exploits to his own 
kind. 

“This type of mind makes prison 
reform most difficult.” 


Strange New World 


McLaren came out just before the 
recent war. Newspapers had been per- 
mitted in jail, but all sex, crime, court 
and prison stories had been cut out by 
the censors. From the rags that were 
left he had gleaned a skimpy knowledge 
of the world. 

In the train, traveling east, a rorter, 
a total stranger, asked him whether a 
certain man was still in the “pen.” 
McLaren says: ““This was a shock. I 
realized that although I was not in 
prison clothes the stamp of the convict 
Was on me.”’ 

An acquaintance met him in Mont- 
real. They stopped off to see a talking 
picture, his first. Neon signs in the 
streets were new to him too. When he 
went into jail he had been a good bridge 
player. But he could play only auction. 
Nobody played auction any more. 

For a year he lived at the home of his 
acquaintance, paying his way out of his 
private income. When his acquaintance 
had visitors he could not face them. 
Something would crop up in conversa- 
tion to give him away. One evening, for 
example, he found himself in total 
ignorance of Chamberlain’s historic 
““peace-in-our-time”’ mission to Munich. 
The guests looked at him curiously. 

He felt everybody was watching him 
when he went to make his monthly 
report to the police. These inhibitions 
brought on ulcers. He started going in 
and out of hospital. 

He went after several jobs. But he 
could never manufacture a convincing 
reply when he was asked what he had 
done previously. He retired deeper and 
deeper into his shell, finding consola- 
tion only in books. 

As the war proceeded he felt uneasy 
avout his idleness. By dint of supreme 
effort he summoned the courage to go 
seeking war work. He landed a job 
without any questions being asked, as 


bookkeeper to an American oil outfit 
operating at Canol, 1,000 miles north of 
Edmonton. Police gave him per- 
mission to go. 

To his dismay the Americans took 
his fingerprints. He worked hard for 
six months in the Arctic weather, 
fretting all the time about the pos- 
sibility of the fingerprints disclosing his 
true identity. His ulcers broke again 
and he was flown back to hospital in 
Montreal. 

Later he returned to his hermit life 
in one room. The reporting of his 
movements was a constant reminder of 
the threat which hung over him. For 
breaking this rule, or for the slightest 
of other offenses he could have been 
hauled back to jail without further 
trial. “I daren’t even have a sherry in 
case somebody accused me of drunken- 
ness.”” 

Police treated him well and respected 
his secret. During his parole not one 
officer who knew him openly recognized 
him in the street. Nor did any officer 
give him away to civilians by idle 
gossip. Nevertheless the parole was 
always there to emphasize his difference 
from others who walked the streets. 

When he was released less than a 
month ago his spirits soared. The mood 
of guilt vanished. “I could say to 
myself, in all honesty, that I had 
expiated my crime.” 

In Toronto he still spends most of his 
time in seclusion. He still fears the 
finger of scorn. 

He is trying to find friends who will 
not despise him for the past. He is 
giving his time to the John Howard 
Society of Ontario in its rehabilitation 
work among ex-prisoners. He is doing 
research for a professor who is writing a 
book on penology. 

Recently he said: “A miracle has 
happened. For the first time in 22 
years I’ve been invited out to dinner.” 
His hosts were a cultured couple who 
found McLaren scholarly company. 
He was exhilarated by their enlightened 
talk. 

When he left them he walked away 
full of admiration for their mannered 


lives. Then he thought of how but for - 


one bout of rage his own life might 
have been something like theirs. 

He went on, down the empty street, 
not without pride in the way he had 
paid his debt to society. But in grief 
which no one else could share, stooped 
and broken and_ solitary, George 
McLaren was still the loneliest man in 
Canada. ra 





Jim Crow Lives in Dresden 


Continued from page 9 


Carter’s home is around the corner 
from Mayor Weese’s. 

There are Negro success stories in 
Dresden—like farmer Carter whose 
325 acres are worth $30,000. There 
are, too, close friendships between 
Negro and white: Bill Carter’s 18-year- 
old son and Mayor Weese’s son are 
inseparable. 

In the farm area outside the town, 
mixing is common. I watched a group 
of white and coiored farmers passing 
a pitcher of cold water from mouth 
to mouth during a breather in a 
tobacco field. As Bill Carter explains 
it, “We work for each other, visit back 
and forth, eat at the same table. But 
if we should happen into town together, 
something happens. We can’t eat al 
the same restaurant.” 

The restaurants have been closed to 
them as long as the colored people of 
Dresden can remember. Until 1946 
nobody brought the matter up. Then, 
after a near fracas when a manager 
ordered six Negroes out of his res- 


taurant, Bill and Percy Carter formed 
a committee to discuss racial discrimi- 
nation with the town’s businessmen 
and council members. Three meetings 
were held, two at Mayor Weese’s house, 
one at Bill Carter’s. But the whites 
opposed legislating against discrimina- 
tion. ‘‘Many people object to eating 
with Negroes,” they said. ‘“‘You can’t 
ruin a man’s business.”’ 

To win them over the colored com- 
mittee polled 118 of the leading towns- 
men with this questionnaire: ‘“‘Are you 
opposed to racial discrimination as it is 
presently practiced in Dresden?” All 
but three wrote that they were. (The 
three discriminating restaurant owners 
weren’t canvassed. ) 

Armed with 115 signatures the Negro 
deputation appeared at the last council 
meeting before the 1948 election and 
announced they would campaign for 
a bylaw to outlaw discrimination. This 
had an electrifying effect. Mayor 
Harold McKim and practically all his 
council said they wouldn’t stand for 
re-election. Walter Weese who had 
repeatedly recorded his opposition to 
discrimination was acclaimed mayor. 

But in the next two months the 
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McLaren believed in a ‘Supreme 
Being” but did not pray. A Salvation 
Army officer called to give him spiritual 
succor but McLaren asked him not to 
return. “I did not feel entitled to seek 
mercy at this stage. This was my 
punishment, rightfully inflicted.” 

The concession of any food he liked 
within reason seemed paltry and did 
not interest him. He ate very little. 

When the sheriff called to say his 
sentence had been commuted to life 
imprisonment he was glad. But he felt 
no wild joy. He wondered whether he 
was really going to be better off. Six 
days later he was removed to the 
“pen.” It was Christmas Eve, 1927. 

Today McLaren tells with an almost 
shrewd grin that he spent the next 
12 years treading a delicate path be- 
tween the violently opposed forces of 
guards and convicts, avoiding the 
antagonism of one and the contempt of 
the other. 

Some 400 convicts were working in 
the machine shop, laundry, shoe shop, 
blacksmith shop, garage, tailor shop, 
library and various offices, or as 
scrubbers in the cell blocks, cooks in 
the kitchens, or builders on a new wing 
then under construction. 

After a short time as a scrubber 
McLaren, because of his accountancy 
background, was appointed clerk to the 
deputy warden. He held this job until 
his release on parole. During the whole 
time he was never crimed once. 

“This,” he says, “‘was my saivation.” 


Life Behind Bars 


He had a cell similar to the one in 
which he had awaited death but this 
was on a tier in a wing of a hundred 
others. He was fitted with a collarless, 
cuffless prison suit of dark blue wool 
(khaki denim in summer), coarse under- 
clothes and a peaked cap plugged 
with his number. He was issued rough 
blankets, one sheet, one pillowcase and 
one towel. They cropped his hair to a 
quarter of an inch, took his photograph 
and recorded his fingerprints. Some 
years afterward hair was permitted at 
normal iength. 

For breakfast he got porridge and 
coffee without milk or sugar. The 
midday meal was a horrific stew. At 
night he got seven prunes carefully 
counted, a bun without butter, and a 
mug of cocoa made with water. About 
five years later, he says, “‘the food was 
improved 500% and became almost as 
good as army food.” 

Reveille was 7 a.m. Work began at 
8 a.m. and continued until noon. 
Prisoners then lined up for the midday 
meal, ate it as they did all other meals 
in their cells, and were locked up until 
1.30 p.m. From this time work con- 
tinued until 6 p.m. when they were 
counted. Then a bell rang and the men 
were locked up for the night. 

At week ends they were locked in 
their cells from Saturday noon until 
Monday morning. If Monday was a 
holiday they were confined until 
Tuesday morning. Later the long 
week ends were relieved by a period of 
free association in the exercise yards on 
Sunday afternoons. 

In his early years no prisoner was 
allowed to speak to another under any 
circumstances. Surreptitious com- 
munication however went on all the 
time. 2 

In 1932 the silence rule was lifted. 
Talking was permitted at work and 
from the cells. In McLaren’s opinion 
the second half of the concession was 
wrong. 

Deprivation of sex life resulted in 
obsessions. Thus 90°% of the talk from 
the cells was beamed on sex. Con- 
versation had to be shouted through 
thick walls and across echoing tiers. 
An appalling bedlam swelled up in 
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which morons would describe to each 
other fantastic sexual adventures at the 
top of their voices. McLaren says: “I 
used to lie on my face with the pillow 
over my head fearing I would go mad.” 

Many convicts would have gone to 
the warden to ask that cell talking be 
stopped. But the code of the prisoners 
was that no dispensation should be 
refused. 

When McLaren first went in, smok- 
ing was prohibited. . Yet smuggled 
tobacco and cigarette papers were in 
constant circulation. They were cur- 
rency with which to buy a piece of pie 
from the guards’ mess, a better fitting 
pair of pants from the tailor’s shop or 
be sure of the best library bocks. The 
custom was so widespread that it was 
impossible to stand aloof from it. 


The Code of the Pen 


“This contraband,” says McLaren, 
“‘was brought in by the guards. If a 
guard took his family’s shoes for repair 
to the penitentiary cobbler he made 
sure of getting a good job by paying off 
with a deck of weed (tobacco). The 
same applied at the tailor’s shop where 
his tunic was being mended. Some 
guards bought the good behavior of 
convict groups working under them 
with contraband.”’ 

New prisoners soon learned the code 
of regarding their lot with exaggerated 
indifference. Life could be tolerable 
only by making friends. To make 
friends they had to adopt a hostile 
attitude toward the prison staff and to 
ignore or violate all rules and regula- 
tions whenever possible. Otherwise 
they became ‘“‘scabs’’ and “‘squealers’’ 
and were cut off from trading. 

“‘The unemotionai pose was a terrific 
strain on the nerves. The atmosphere 
was always like a kettle simmering and 
ready to blow its lid.” 

Breaking the rules was a game, the 
spice of life, an anodyne for tedium. 
Men would go to ridiculous lengths to 
do something illegitimately which 
often could be done lawfully. 

Two men stole 50 Ib. of butter. 
Before they could cache it the heat was 
on. They had plenty of time to re- 
place the butter without risk. Instead 
they pushed it down a waste pipe. 

On construction jobs, a favorite trick 
was burving trowels, hammers and 
screw drivers in soft concrete. McLaren 
recalls: “‘I saw four good carpenter’s 
saws issued one day. Within half an 
hour somebody had cut halfway 
through the blades with a pair of 
shears.” 

Other convicts, says McLaren, were 
tolerant of lifers. They knew the lifer’s 
one chance of seeing the outside again 
was through an unblemished record. 
During a riot in 1932 McLaren went on 
working in the deputy warden’s office 
while the majority of the prisoners re- 
fused to leave their celis, smashed up 
their beds, shattered the windows, and 
kept up a pandemonium 24 hours a day 
for seven days. 

On one occasion two convicts were 
ordered before the warden’s court for 
fighting. Later that day a guard who 
was interested in the case dropped into 
McLaren’s office and asked, ‘““What did 
Smith and Brown get?’’ McLaren told 
him they had each been sentenced to 
five strokes of the paddle. ‘“That’s not 
fair,” said the guard, “it wasn’t 
Smith’s fault. Brown started it.” 
McLaren asked immediately to see the 
warden, reported his conversation with 
the guard and saved Smith from the 
paddle. 

(This instrument is a leather strap 
three eighths of an inch thick, 18 inches 
long, and attached to a wooden handle 
nine inches long. The prisoner is 
strapped down over a table. The table 
is then extended to stretch him. The 


paddle is administered to his buttocks. 
Often the strokes break the skin. A 
doctor is always in attendance.) 

Soon afterward McLaren was 
handed a manila envelope containing 
sugar during exercise. He had to 
accept it or betray the donor since they 
were under observation. McLaren 
slipped the envelope up his right sleeve 
and went through agony in fear of 
detection. If the guards had caught 
him he would have been paddled and 
his prison term extended by several 
years. 

McLaren says that but for his office 
work, implication in misdemeanors 
would have been almost impossible to 
avoid. 

“I kept copious and unnecessary 
records. I had one card index which 
showed the numbers of men in any 
given age group. I kept lists of all the 
religious, racial and trades groups. Then 
I tabled the men by crime and sentence. 
All these were superfluous to the official 
records but they were in constant need 
of revision, which was just what I 
wanted.” 

His office was next door to the 
library. He cultivated the friendship of 
more intelligent prisoners who worked 
there. One of his companions was a 
Church of England clergyman who had 
done good work for 20 years in northern 
B. C. Unfortunately the cleric had 
lived throughout this period with his 
sister as other men would live with a 
wife. His crime was discovered when a 
police officer entered his home sud- 
denly one night to warn them ofa fire. 

McLaren fed his starved mind on the 
best literature he could find in the 
library. Most of the novels were dull 
and dated. But he got right through 
Dickens. Among many multivolume 
works he absorbed were J. A. Froude’s 
*‘A History of England,’”’ George Grote’s 
“A History of Greece,”’ and Sir James 
G. Fraser’s anthropological study ““The 
Golden Bough,” all classics in their 
field. 

This reading is reflected in McLaren’s 
conversation today. He has a wide 
vocabulary, an academic and precise 
delivery abounding with qualifications, 
and a sure touch in quotation from the 
great scholars. 

He has not lost his sense of humor. 
He tells with relish the story of one 
convict who was seen to line up three 
times for breakfast porridge. On the 
third occasion a guard noticing a bulge 
in the convict’s jacket pocket said: 
“What have you got there?” No reply 
was hecessary. The guard plunged his 
hand into the pocket and withdrew it 
sharply. It was clotted to the forearm 
in hot, gluey oatmeal. 


A Feast, or a Famine 


Once the tailor shop had to make a 
special “going-out suit”? for a diminu- 
tive convict who was unpopular. They 
used such hot irons during the pressing 
that they took the nature out of the 
wool. As the man was about to leave 
the prison gates he buttoned his 
jacket and it fell apart. He stooped to 
pick up a sleeve and the pants sep- 
ated. He turned back, holding his 
attire together and finally had to 
leave in a “reach-me-down” that 
swallowed him. 

McLaren is apt to shake his head 
hopelessly over the hardened criminal 
and believes it is quite safe to generalize 
on him. 

“He is ambitious but he hasn’t the 
brain or the moral stamina to get what 
he wants. He tries to get to the top of 
the ladder without climbing it. He 
fears insecurity yet cannot impose on 
himself the discipline necessary to earn 
security. 

“He never saves any money from a 
theft. Life becomes a feast or a 
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famine, with the emphasis on famine. 

“One man I knew drew $20,000 as his 
share of a $70,000 bank holdup. When 
he was arrested a month later he was 
not only penniless but he didn’t even 
possess a decent suit. 

“The criminal often finds peniten- 
tiary a relief. There he can relax, be 
fed, clothed, housed and doctored free 
while bolstering his own self-respect by 
swaggering of his exploits to his own 
kind. 

“This type of mind makes prison 
reform most difficult.” 


Strange New World 


McLaren came out just before the 
recent war. Newspapers had been per- 
mitted in jail, but all sex, crime, court 
and prison stories had been cut out by 
the censors. From the rags that were 
left he had gleaned a skimpy knowledge 
of the world. 

In the train, traveling east, a porter, 
a total stranger, asked him whether a 
certain man was still in the “pen.” 
McLaren says: “This was a shock. I 
realized that although I was not in 
prison clothes the stamp of the convict 
was on me.” 

An acquaintance met him in Mont- 
real. They stopped off to see a talking 
picture, his first. Neon signs in the 
streets were new to him too. When he 
went into jail he had been a good bridge 
player. But he could play only auction. 
Nobody played auction any more. 

For a year he lived at the home of his 
acquaintance, paying his way out of his 
private income. When his acquaintance 
had visitors he could not face them. 
Something would crop up in conversa- 


example, he found himself in total 
ignorance of Chamberlain’s historic 
**peace-in-our-time”’ mission to Munich. 
The guests looked at him curiously. 

He felt everybody was watching him 
when he went to make his monthly 
report to the police. These inhibitions 
brought on ulcers. He started going in 
and out of hospital. 

He went after several jobs. But he 
could never manufacture a convincing 
reply when he was asked what he had 
done previously. He retired deeper and 
deeper into his shell, finding consola- 
tion only in books. 

As the war proceeded he felt uneasy 
about his idleness. By dint of supreme 
effort he summoned the courage to go 
seeking war work. He landed a job 
without any questions being asked, as 


bookkeeper to an American oil outfit 
operating at Canol, 1,000 miles north of 
Edmonton, Police gave him _per- 
mission to go. 

To his dismay the Americans took 
his fingerprints. He worked hard for 
six months in the Arctic weather, 
fretting all the time about the pos- 
sibility of the fingerprints disclosing his 
true identity. His ulcers broke again 
and he was flown back to hospital in 
Montreal. 

Later he returned to his hermit life 
in one room. The reporting of his 
movements was a constant reminder of 
the threat which hung over him. For 
breaking this rule, or for the slightest 
of other offenses he could have been 
hauled back to jail without further 
trial. “I daren’t even have a sherry in 
case somebody accused me of drunken- 
ness..”” 

Police treated him well and respected 
his secret. During his parole not one 
officer who knew him openly recognized 
him in the street. Nor did any officer 
give him away to civilians by idle 
gossip. Nevertheless the parole was 
always there to emphasize his difference 
from others who walked the streets. 

When he was released less than a 
month ago his spirits soared. The mood 
of guilt vanished. “I could say to 
myself, in all honesty, that I had 
expiated my crime.” 

In Toronto he still spends most of his 
time in seclusion. He still fears the 
finger of scorn. 

He is trying to find friends who will 
not despise him for the past. He is 
giving his time to the John Howard 
Society of Ontario in its rehabilitation 
work among ex-prisoners. He is doing 
research for a professor who is writing a 
book on penology. 

Recently he said: “A miracle has 
happened. For the first time in 22 
years I’ve been invited out to dinner.” 
His hosts were a cultured couple who 
found McLaren scholarly company. 
He was exhilarated by their enlightened 
talk. 

When he left them he walked away 
fuli of admiration for their mannered 
lives. Then he thought of how but for. 
one bout of rage his own life might 
have been something like theirs. 

He went on, down the empty street, 
not without pride in the way he had 
paid his debt to society. But in grief 
which no one else could share, stooped 
and broken and _ solitary, George 
McLaren was sti!l the loneliest man in 
Canada. * 





Jim Crow Lives in Dresden 


Continued from page 9 


Carter’s home is around the corner 
from Mayor Weese’s. 

There are Negro success stories in 
Dresden—like farmer Carter whose 
325 acres are worth $30,000. There 
are, too, close friendships between 
Negro and white: Bill Carter’s 18-year- 
old son and Mayor Weese’s son are 
inseparable. 

In the farm area outside the town, 
mixing is common. I watched a group 
of white and colored farmeis passing 
a pitcher of cold water from mouth 
to mouth during a breather in a 
tobacco field. As Bill Carter expJairs 
it, ““‘We work for each other, visit back 
and forth, eat at the same table. But 
if we should happen into town together, 
something happens. We can’t eat al 
the same restaurant.”’ 

The restaurants have been closed to 
them as long as the colored people of 
Dresden can remember. Until 1946 
nobody brought the matter up. Then, 
after a near fracas when a manager 
ordered six Negroes ovt of his res- 


taurant, Bill and Percy Carter formed 
a committee to discuss racial discrimi- 
nation with the town’s businessmen 
and council members. Three meetings 
were held, two at Mayor Weese’s house, 
one at Bill Carter’s. But the whites 
opposed legislating against discrimina- 
tion. ‘‘Many people object to eating 
with Negroes,” they said. ‘“You can’t 
ruin a mau’s business.” 

To win them over the colored com- 
mittee polled 118 of the leading towns- 
men with this questionnaire: “‘Are you 
opposed to racial discrimination as it is 
presently practiced in Dresden?” All 
but three wrote that they were. (The 
three discriminating restaurant owners 
weren’t canvassed.) 

Armed with 115 signatures the Negro 
deputation appeared at the last council 
meeting before the 1948 election and 
announced they would campaign for 
a bylaw to outlaw discrimination. This 
had an electrifying effect. Mayor 
Harold McKim and practically all his 
council said they wouldn’t stand for 
re-election. Walter Weese who had 
repeatedly recorded his opposition to 
discrimination was acclaimed mayor. 

But in the next two months the 
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Here’s a lass who hopes her friends 
will respect her liking for cleanliness 
as she does theirs. Uses Sani-Flush, 
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McLaren believed in a “Supreme 
Being” but did not pray. A Salvation 
Army officer called to give him spiritual 
succor but McLaren asked him not to 
return. “I did not feel eniitled to seek 
mercy at this stage. This was my 
punishment, rightfully inflicted.” 

The concession of any food he liked 
within reason seemed paltry and did 
not interest him. He ate very little. 

When the sheriff called to say his 
sentence had been commuted to life 
imprisonment he was glad. But he felt 
no wild joy. He wondered whether he 
was really going to be better off. Six 
days iater he was removed to the 
“pen.”” It was Christmas Eve, 1927. 

Today McLaren tells with an almost 
shrewd grin that he spent the next 
12 years treading a delicate path be- 
tween the violently opposed forces of 
guards and convicts, avoiding the 
antagonism of one and the contempt of 
the other. 

Some 400 convicts were working in 
the machine shop, laundry, shoe shop, 
blacksmith shop, garage, tailor shop, 
library and various offices, or as 
scrubbers in the cell blocks, cooks in 
the kitchens, or builders on a new wing 
then under construction. 

After a short time as a scrubber 
McLaren, because of his accountancy 
background, was appointed clerk to the 
deputy warden. He held this job until 
his release on parole. During the whole 
time he was never crimed once. 

“This,” he says, “‘was my salvation ” 


Life Behind Bars 


He had a cell similar to the one in 
which he had awaited death but this 
was on a tier in a wing of a hundred 
others. He was fitted with a collarless, 
cuffless prison suit of dark blue wool 
(khaki denim in summer), coarse under- 
clothes and a peaked cap plugged 
with his number. He was issued rough 
blankets, one sheet, one pillowcase and 
one towel. They cropped his hair to a 
quarter of an inch, took his photograph 
and recorded his fingerprints. Some 
years afterward hair was permitted at 
normal length. 

For breakfast he got porridge and 
coffee without milk or sugar. The 
midday meal was a horrific stew. At 
night he got seven prunes carefully 
counted, a bun without butter, and a 
mug of cocoa made with water. About 
five years later, he says, ‘“‘the food was 
improved 500% and became almost as 
good as army food.”’ 

Reveille was 7 a.m. Work began at 
8 a.m. and continued until noon. 
Prisoners then lined up for the midday 
meal, ate it as they did ail other meals 
in their cells, and were locked up until 
1.30 p.m. From this time work con- 
tinued until 6 p.m. when they were 
counted. Then a bell rang and the men 
were locked up for the night. 

At week ends they were locked in 
their cells from Saturday noon until 
Monday morning. If Monday was a 
holiday they were confined until 
Tuesday morning. Later the long 
week ends were relieved by a period of 
free association in the exercise yards on 
Sunday afternoons. 

In his early years no prisoner was 
allowed to speak to another under any 
circumstances. Surreptitious com- 
munication however went on all the 
time. : 

In 1932 the silence rule was lifted. 
Talking was permitted at work and 
from the cells. In McLaren’s opinion 
the second half of the concession was 
wrong. 

Deprivation of sex life resulted in 
obsessions. Thus 90% of the talk from 
the cells was beamed on sex. Con- 
versation had to be shouted through 
thick walls and across echoing tiers. 
An appalling bedlam swelled up in 
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which morons would describe to each 
other fantastic sexual adventures at the 
top of their voices. McLaren says: “‘I 
used to lie on my face with the pillow 
over my head fearing I would go mad.” 

Many convicts would have gone to 
the warden to ask that cell talking be 
stopped. But the code of the prisoners 
was that no dispensation should be 
refused. 

When McLaren first went in, smok- 
ing was prohibited. Yet smuggled 
tobacco and cigarette papers were in 
constant circulation. They were cur- 
rency with which to buy a piece of pie 
from the guards’ mess, a better fitting 
pair of pants from the tailor’s shop or 
be sure of the best library books. The 
custom was so widespread that it was 
impossible to stand aloof from it. 


The Code of the Pen 


“This contraband,” says McLaren, 
“‘was brought in by the guards. If a 
guard took his family’s shoes for repair 
to the penitentiary cobbler he made 
sure of getting a good job by paying off 
with a deck of weed (tobacco). The 
same applied at the tailor’s shop where 
his tunic was being mended. Some 
guards bought the good behavior of 
convict groups working under them 
with contraband.” 

New prisoners soon learned the code 
of regarding their lot with exaggerated 
indifference. Life could be tolerable 
only by making friends. To make 
friends they had to adopt a hostile 
attitude toward the prison staff and to 
ignore or violate all rules and regula- 
tions whenever possible. Otherwise 
they became ‘“‘scabs’’ and “‘squealers”’ 
and were cut off from trading. 

“The unemotional pose was a terrific 
strain on the nerves. The atmosphere 
was always like a kettle simmering and 
ready to blow its lid.”’ 

Breaking the rules was a game, the 
spice of life, an anodyne for tedium. 
Men would go to ridiculous lengths to 
do something illegitimately which 
often could be done lawfully. 

Two men stole 50 Ib. of butter. 
Before they could cache it the heat was 
on. They had plenty of time to re- 
place the butter without risk. Instead 
they pushed it down a waste pipe. 

On construction jobs, a favorite trick 
was burying trowels, hammers and 
screw drivers in soft concrete. McLaren 
recalls: “I saw four good carpenter’s 
saws issued one day. Within half an 
hour somebody had cut halfway 
through the blades with a pair of 
shears.” 

Other convicts, says McLaren, were 
tolerant of lifers. They knew the lifer’s 
one chance of seeing the outside again 
was through an unblemished record. 
During a riot in 1932 McLaren went on 
working in the deputy warden’s office 
while the majority of the prisoners re- 
fused to leave their cells, smashed up 
their beds, shattered the windows, and 
kept up a pandemonium 24 hours a day 
for seven days. 

On one occasion two convicts were 
ordered before the warden’s court for 
fighting. Later that day a guard who 
was interested in the case dropped into 
McLaren’s office and asked, ‘‘What did 
Smith and Brown get?’’ McLaren told 
him they had each been sentenced to 
five strokes of the paddle. ‘“That’s not 
fair,” said the guard, “it wasn’t 
Smith’s fault. Brown started it.” 
McLaren asked immediately to see the 
warden, reported his conversation with 
the guard and saved Smith from the 
paddle. 

(This instrument is a leather strap 
three eighths of an inch thick, 18 inches 
long, and attached to a wooden handle 
nine inches long. The prisoner is 
strapped down over a table. The table 
is then extended to stretch him. The 


paddle is administered to his buttocks. 
Often the strokes break the skin. A 
doctor is always in attendance.) 

Soon afterward McLaren was 
handed a manila envelope containing 
sugar during exercise. He had to 
accept it or betray the donor since they 
were under observation. McLaren 
slipped the envelope up his right sleeve 
and went through agony in fear of 
detection. If the guards had caught 
him he would have been paddled and 
his prison term extended by several 
years. 

McLaren says that but for his office 
work, implication in misdemeanors 
would have been almost impossible to 
avoid. 

“I kept copious and unnecessary 
records. I had one card index which 
showed the numbers of men in any 
given age group. I kept lists of all the 
religious, racial and trades groups. Then 
I tabled the men by crime and sentence. 
All these were superfluous to the official 
records but they were in constant need 
of revision, which was just what I 
wanted.” 

His office was next door to the 


library. He cultivated the friendship of 


more intelligent prisoners who worked 
there. One of his companions was a 
Church of England clergyman who had 
done good work for 20 years in northern 
B. C. Unfortunately the cleric had 
lived throughout this period with his 
sister as other men would live with a 
wife. His crime was discovered when a 
police officer entered his home sud- 
denly one night to warn them ofa fire. 

McLaren fed his starved mind on the 
best literature he could find in the 
library. Most of the novels were dull 
and dated. But he got right through 
Dickens. Among many multivolume 
works he absorbed were J. A. Froude’s 
**A History of England,” George Grote’s 
“A History of Greece,” and Sir James 
G. Fraser’s anthropological study ““The 
Golden Bough,” all classics in their 
field. 

This reading is reflected in McLaren’s 
conversation today. He has a wide 
vocabulary, an academic and precise 
delivery abounding with qualifications, 
and a sure touch in quotation from the 
great scholars. 

He has not lost his sense of humor. 
He tells with relish the story of one 
convict who was seen to line up three 
times for breakfast porridge. On the 
third occasion a guard noticing a bulge 
in the convict’s jacket pocket said: 
“‘What have you got there?” No reply 
was necessary. The guard plunged his 
hand into the pocket and withdrew it 
sharply. It was clotted to the forearm 
in hot, gluey oatmeal. 


A Feast, or a Famine 


Once the tailor shop had to make a 
special “going-out suit’? for a diminu- 
tive convict who was unpopular. They 
used such hot irons during the pressing 
that they took the nature out of the 
wool. As the man was about to leave 
the prison gates he buttoned his 
jacket and it fell apart. He stooped to 
pick up a sleeve and the pants sep- 
ated. He turned back, holding his 
attire together and finally had to 
leave in a “reach-me-down” that 
swallowed him. 

McLaren is apt to shake his head 
hopelessly over the hardened criminal 
and believes it is quite safe to generalize 
on him. 

“He is ambitious but he hasn’t the 
brain or the moral stamina to get what 
he wants. He tries to get to the top of 
the ladder without climbing it. He 
fears insecurity yet cannot impose on 
himself the discipline necessary to earn 
security. 

“He never saves any money from a 
theft. Life becomes a feast or a 
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In early days, cream was skimmed from the top of milk left standing overnight in pans inacool, deep cellar. 
Or cans of milk were immersed in cold water from the well or spring. When the cream had risen to the top, 
the milk was drained out of the bottom of the can leaving the cream, which was then churned in a dash 
ned the churn or barrel churn. Today in modern dairy plants no care or expense is spared in protecting the purity of 
stry. milk, cream and other dairy products. Nicke! alloys are used in pasteurizers, coolers, bottling machines 
1,300), and other equipment, because these alloys are corrosion-resistant and easy to keep clean and sanitary. 
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Canadian Nickel sold Abroad brings in U.S. Dollars 


Since more than ninety per cent of the Nickel These dollars help pay the wages of the 14,000 Nickel 
produced in Canada is sold to the United States and employees, and help provide the dollars which make 
other countries, it brings a constant flow of dollars it possible to pay millions in freight to Canadian rail- 
back to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel industry is ways, to buy timber, steel, coal, machinery and supplies 
one of our chief sources of U.S. dollars so essential amounting to many millions each year. These millions, 
at the present time to maintain our foreign trade and flowing into all industries through the length and 
make available products not produced in this country. breadth of Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 
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Negroes got nowhere in their plea for 
a bylaw. Mayor Weese sat squarely 
on the fence when the matter came 
up. Finally council decided to let the 
people decide the question by a referen- 
dum. But the referendum was called 
off one day before the vote, on April 18, 
1948, because it had not been properly 
advertised as required by law. 

A month later when the delegation 
chalienged the mayor to hold the vote 
he balked. ‘““There’s been too much 
publicity. A vote now would not be in 
your interests.” 

When the delegation returned in July 
he refused to discuss the matter. “It’s 
closed,’”’ he said. And that’s where it 
stands today. 

The restaurant issue has shaken 
Dresden as it hasn’t been shaken 
before. Press and radio broadcast 
the details nationally. Disapproving 
letters poured in. A few Negro families 
canceled orders for new cars with the 
local white dealer. Colored housewives 
suddenly stopped coming into Weese’s 
store to load up with groceries on 
Saturdays. Bill Carter and Hugh 
Burnette, another committee member, 
got threatening letters. 

The three restaurants in question 

all on the main street, St. George 

are the only ones which serve regular 
meals. (Watson’s Diner and Clarke's 
serve soup and sandwiches and the 
Morgan House hotel serves meals in 
its dining room at certain specified 
hours. These do not discriminate.) The 
whites - only restaurants are Kay’s 
Grill, the largest, owned by Morley 
McKay; Fitzgerald’s Grill, owned by 
Ernie Fitzgerald; and Emerson’s Res- 
taurant, run by Matt Emerson. 


“Niggers Became Too Cocky”’ 


McKay is regarded as the most 
influential of the three and the firmest 
advocate of segregation. He is a burly, 
black-haired Scot, energetic and nerv- 
ous, who fiercely resents interference 
in his business. “I’ve run it for 26 
years myself,” he told me. ‘“‘Nobody 
is going to tell me how to run it now.” 

Mixing customers, he believes, would 
drive him into bankruptcy. He doesn’t 
believe a bylaw, even if passed, could 
be enforced. He says that under a 
democratic form of government a 
Negro has every right to buy and 
operate a restaurant of his own if he 
feels like it. Negroes who try to eat 
at his place “‘aren’t the best type,’ he 
says. “After all, the best ty pe of person 
doesn’t go where he’s not wanted.” 

McKay used to keep a cuuple of 
framed prints of Uncle Tom over his 
soda fountain but later took them 
down. “I had to,’”’ he told me. “The 
niggers became too cocky. They used 
to come in and say. ‘You show pictures 
of Uncle Tom, but you won’t serve 


>’ >? 


us. 

Few Negroes try to get served at 
the grill now. But occasionally a 
carload of colored tourists will wander 
in and McKay tells them they aren’t 
wanted. 

“It makes me real mad having to 
go through the whole business,” he 
confessed to me. ‘‘Nothing else bothers 
me as much. It’s a feeling | can’t quite 
explain. Do you know that for three 
days afterward I get raging mad every 
time I see a Negro. Maybe it’s like an 
anima! who’s had a smell of blood.” 

The other two restaurant owners 
aren’t as flatly in favor of discrimina- 
tion as McKay. Says Ernie Fitz- 
gerald: ‘if the other restaurants would 
drop the ban, so would I.’”” And Matt 
Emerson, who has the only place in 
town which boasts a television set, says, 
“The colored people here are as good 
as you or I. I would just as soon serve 
them in my restaurant if I were sure it 
didn’t hurt my business.” 





Yet antidiscrimination laws in nearby 
Chatham and Wallaceburg haven't 
hurt the restaurant business there. And 
in Dresden’s Morgan House, run by 
Bruno Levenauski, a stocky blond 
Lithuanian who hates discrimination, 
Negroes and whites can eat and drink 
beer together. When he purchased the 
hotel there were predictions that he’d 
go bust in three months and that the 
Negroes would push the whites out. 
Neither has happened. 

To get a haircut a Dresden Negro 
must seek out someone like George 
Burns, who delivers bread by day, cuts 
hair at home at night. The stand of 
Dresden’s four barbers can’t be jus- 
tified on grounds of personal cleanli- 
ness. Dr. Roger Knipe, head of the 
Kent County Health Unit, told me: 
‘“There’s little difference between the 
health and cleanliness of whites and 
colored in the Dresden area.’”’ Dentist 
Jack Woods described his colored pa- 
tients as “appreciative, friendly, honest 
and clean.”’ 

I asked barber Bill Yontz, a slight 
bespectacled man active in Boy Scout 
work, why he refused to cut Negro 
hair. He said: “I’ve spent 20 years 
building up my business. If I took 
Negro customers I’d lose 99%, of my 
business and my clean shop would go 
all to pieces.” 

Then Yontz pointed to a photo of 
his daughter on the wall. “‘You know, 
of course, what they’re aiming at?’’ he 
said. ‘They want to marry white 
women. That’s the main reason they’re 
agitating for rights. And that’s why 
I’m against giving way to them.” 

There has been only one recent case 
of intermarriage in Dresden, that of 
Ollie Rickman, a sash maker at Bre- 
sett’s Lumber Company, who has a 
white wife. But in the days of early 
settlement in the 1870’s, when whites 
and Negroes mixed freely, intermar- 
riage was frequent. Councilor Mike 
Fry, a white grocer who has fought 
discrimination, often says that a sizable 
portion of Dresden’s colored people are 
more white than Negro. 

In Fry’s store I saw Negro women 
with light skin, blond and red hair and 
men whose features would hardly iden- 
tify them as Negroes. These people 
could pass as white in Detroit, Windsor 
or New York. In Dresden they are 
regarded as pure Negro. 

The red-haired woman can’t get an 
appointment at Pat Dunlop’s beauty 
parlor. “‘When colored women ask for 
an appointment I sometimes teli them 
that I haven’t got the special equip- 
ment needed for crinkly hair,” Dunlop 
told me. He is president of the 
Canadian Legion branch, 


Mixed Socials Were Stopped 


Two of the town’s three poolrooms 
keep out colored men. Says taciturn 
young Charlie Houston: “Nope. We 
don’t let Negroes in. Never have and 
never will. They’ve got a place of their 
own.”’ 

A few years back Hugh Burnette and 
a white friend entered a_ restricted 
poolroom. When the manager noticed 
Burnette he switched off all the lights. 
The other patrons—many of them 
former schoolmates of Burnette’s— 
simply stopped their game and waited. 
Burnette went into the street and 
explained his predicament to a police- 
man. The cop told him nothing could 
be done. 

Of the Legion’s 118 members eight 
are colored. They mix freely at meet- 
ings, sports and stags, but coloreds are 
not welcome at mixed socials. The 
Legion of World War I broke up over 
this very issue. One Legion member 
put it this way: “It’s perfectly ail 
right for them to join the branch, 
because, after all, they did fight over- 








seas, but when one of them starts 
dancing with my wife—that’s when I 
take my coat off.”” Now mixed socials 
have been taken off the Legion’s pro- 
gram. 

The two all-white service clubs, 
Kinsmen and Optimist, feel uneasy at 
the prospect of a Negro applying for 
membership. As Optimist president 
Stan Wilmott says: “If one applied 
I don’t know what would happen. I’d 
rather not talk about it.’”’ Once officials 
of the Orange order appeared before 
a colored Baptist congregation and 
invited the men to become Orange 
members. The Negroes were pleased 
until it became apparent that a segre- 
gated lodge was contemplated. The 
offer was refused. 


No Devil in the Town? 


The fear of intermarriage voiced by 
barber Yontz lies deep in the hearts 
of many Dresden folk. Not long ago 
a Negro youth walking home with a 
white girl—a high-school classmate— 
casually slipped an arm over her shoul- 
der. Before nightfall the story was all 
over town and scores of daughters were 
being lectured by anxious parents. 

Yet none of the Negroes I spoke to 
were out-and-out advocates of inter- 
marriage. Bill Thompson, a 34-year- 
old colored farmer, is firmly opposed 
to it. “First thing you’d know,” he 
explained, “‘there’d be a fight in the 
family and someone would say the 
colored man isn’t as good as a white.” 

To a young Negro in Dresden, 
anxious fer a career, the town is 
frustrating. The ambitious ones all 
want to leave home. Farming is the 
only place where race doesn’t put a 
colored person at a disadvantage. 

Elva Carter, for example, came home 
from a bookkeeping course in Chatham 
and answered ads for two years without 
encouragement. Now she’s back in 
Chatham—a bookkeeper in a depart- 
ment store. Dorothy Davis, who could 
pass for white, gets work as a trained 
typist outside of Dresden. Now she’s 
home again, peeling tomatoes in a 
cannery. 

Dresden has seven churches. ‘“There 
are so many for a place this size,’’ old 
Ed Kyle, the town clerk, told me, “that 
the Devil couldn’t possibly get into 
town.”’ Lawrence Newton, the Minis- 
terial Association president, says preju- 
dice has been exaggerated. Like many 
Dresden people he claims that matters 
are much worse in towns like Wallace- 
burg, 14 miles away. There, he told 
me, a Negro isn’t accepted as a resident. 

But when I checked I found that 
a Negro, William Highgate, formerly 
of Dresden, had just built a home in 
Wallaceburg and I talked to Negroes 
who have eaten meals in restaurant , 
received haircuts and beauty treat- 
ments and attended public dances 
there. Yet the rumor (that other towns 
are worse) persists in Dresden. 

When I suggested to Rev. Wesley 
Latimer, of the United Church, that 
racial discrimination violated the Chris- 
tian principle of universal brotherhood, 
he observed that ‘‘we live in an imper- 
fect society. Racial discrimination 
exists in Dresden, but where doesn’t 
it exist? You can’t push it out. What 
is needed is guidance by men of good 
will.”’ 

There are two colored pastors in the 
town. One is retired. The other, Rev. 
George Simmons, a good-humored man 
who quotes frequently from the Scrip- 
tures, accompanied the Negro delega- 
tion in its appearance before the town 
council. Besides legislation, Simmons 
thinks the problem should be ap- 
proached in a Christian way. 

“We need a lot of good preaching, 
exchange of pulpits, outside religious 
speakers and interdenominational reli- 
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gious councils,” he suggests. He ex- 
plained the unpopularity of the Negro 
delegation this way: “‘If a man is doing 
something wrong that he knows is 
wrong and you tell him, then he gets 
mad. Most white folks know that it’s 
wrong to segregate.” 

The town has two newspapers. Don- 
ald (‘Gummer’) Spearman, the 27- 
year-old editor of the largest weekly, 
Dresden News (circ. 1,600), says that 
his paper rarely runs editorials and 
when it does comments oniy on matters 
of ‘“‘vital local interest.’’ The News has 
run no editorial on racial discrimin- 
ation. A recent editorial welcomed the 
arrival of a new hardware industry. 

The Dresden Times (Circ. 1,300), 
owned by newcomers Bill and Jim 
Bowes, ran a single thoughtful editorial 
on discrimination on December 16, 
1948, soon after its publishers came to 
town. “Anyone that claims racial dis- 
crimination in Dresden doesn’t exist,” 
it said, “is kidding himself. And the 
blame does not rest on a few individ- 
uals. It rests fairly and squarely on 
everyone because unless the majority 
of us thought that way the situation 
could not exist...” 

There was a marked reaction to this 
editorial. Some people dropped in to 
say they didn’t like it. More talked 
behind the editors’ backs. The subject 
was never again brought up editorially. 

Several whites: told me the colored 
people in Dresden did not resent 
restrictions placed on them; that many 
of them had expressed disapproval of 
the work of Bill Carter and his com- 
mittee. But in the safety of their 
homes, knowing they won’t be quoted 
by name, the Negroes let their true 
feelings emerge. One young man: 
“When I’m refused service, I see red. 
I don’t feel right for a week.’’ A young 
woman in her 20’s: “I’ve lived here 
all my life. So has my father and 
grandfather. This town belongs to us 
as well as the whites.’”’ A middle-aged 
mother: “They took our sons in 
wartime, now they won’t let the same 
boys eat in their restaurants.” 


A Chance for the Churches 


There is no easy answer to Dresden’s 
problem. Its solution, when it comes, 
must come from within the town itself. 
But perhaps the most specific supgés- 
tions have come from an _ outsider, 
Irving Himmel, executive secretary for 
the Canadian Association of Civil 
Liberties, an organization which has 
had this peculiar little community 
under examination for some _ time. 

Himmel suggests leadership should 
first come from Dresden’s churches: 
The ministers should preach tolerance 
and brotherhood, should take a firm 
stand on specific issues, should sponsor 
mixed get-togethers to work jointly on 
religious and philanthropic activities. 

Service clubs and women’s groups 
can’t ignore the problem, he maintains. 
They should face it squarely and help 
marshal the energies of colored and 
white alike to work for civic 
improvement. 

On a town level Himmel feels the 
council should pass a bylaw licensing 
all public places and revoking these 
licenses if racial barriers are erected. 
The town’s hand would be immeasur- 
ably strengthened, he says, if the 
province would amend the Municipal 
Act along the same lines, as well us 
passing a Fair Employment Practices 
Act to ensure a fair deal to all job 
seekers. 

This is a program which could be 
applied not only in one town, but in 
all parts of the country. For the sad 
fact is that Dresden is not the only 
place in Canada where discriminatio:. 
is practiced, nor is the Negro its only 
victim. *% 
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GO YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
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In early days, cream was skimmed from the top of milk left standing overnight in pans in acool, deep cellar. 
Or cans of milk were immersed in cold water from the well or spring. When the cream had risen to the top, 
the milk was drained out of the bottom of the can leaving the cream, which was then churned ‘n a dash 
churn or barrel churn. Today in modern dairy plants no care or expense is spared in protecting the purity of 
milk, cream and other dairy products. Nickel alloys are used in pasteurizers, coolers, bottling machines 
and other equipment, because these alloys are corrosion-resistant and easy to keep clean and sanitary. 



































Canadian Nickel sold Abroad brings in US. Dollars 


Since more than ninety per cent of the Nickel 
produced in Canada is sold to the United States and 
other countries, it brings a constant flow of dollars 
back to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel industry is 
one of our chief sources of U.S. dollars so essential 
at the present time to maintain our foreign trade and 
make available products not produced in this country. 


FIRST PRODUCED 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Canapian NickeL 


These dollars help pay the wages of the 14,000 Nickel 
employees, and help provide the dollars which make 
it possible to pay millions in freight to Canadian rail- 
ways, to buy timber, steel, coal, machinery and supplies 
amounting to many millions each year. These millions, 
flowing into all industries through the length and 
breadth of Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 
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Negroes got nowhere in their plea for 
a bylaw. Mayor Weese sat squarely 
on the fence when the matter came 
up. Finally council decided to let the 
people decide the question by a referen- 
dum. But the referendum was called 
off one day before the vote, on April 18, 
1948, because it had not been properly 
advertised as required by law. 

A month later when the delegation 
challenged the mayor to hold the vote 
he balked. ‘“There’s been too much 
publicity. A vote now would not be in 
your interests.”” 

When the delegation returned in July 
he refused to discuss the matter. “‘It’s 
closed,” he said. And that’s where it 
stands today. 

The restaurant issue has shaken 
Dresden as it hasn’t been shaken 
before. Press and radio broadcast 
the details nationally. Disapproving 
letters poured in. A few Negro families 
canceled orders for new cars with the 
local white dealer. Colored housewives 
suddenly stopped coming into Weese’s 
store to lead up with groceries on 
Saturdays. Bill Carter and Hugh 
Burnette, another committee member, 
got threatening letters. 

‘The three restaurants in question 
—all on the main street, St. George 

are the only ones which serve regular 
meals. (Watson’s Diner and Clarke’s 
serve soup and sandwiches and the 
Morgan House hotel serves meals in 
its dining room at certain specified 
hours. These do not discriminate.) The 
whites - only restaurants are Kay’s 
Grill, the largest, owned by Morley 
McKay; Fitzgerald’s Grill, owned by 
Ernie Fitzgerald; and Emerson’s Res- 
taurant, run by Matt Emerson. 


“*Niggers Became Too Cocky”’ 


McKay is regarded as the most 
influential of the three and the firmest 
advocate of segregation. He is a burly, 
black-haired Scot, energetic and nerv- 
ous, who fiercely resents interference 
in his business. “I’ve run it for 26 
years myself,” he told me. ‘“‘Nobody 
is going to tell me how to run it now.” 

Mixing customers, he believes, would 
drive him into bankruptcy. He doesn’t 
believe a bylaw, even if passed, could 
be enforced. He says that under a 
demucratic form of government a 
Negro has every right to buy and 
operate a restaurant of his own if he 
feels like it. Negroes who try to eat 
at his place “‘aren’t the best type.’’ he 
says. “After all, the best type of person 
doesn’t go where he’s not wanted.” 

McKay used to keep a couple of 
framed prints of Uncle Tom over his 
soda fountain but later took them 
down. “I had to,” he told me. “The 
niggers became too cocky. They used 
to come in and say. ‘You show pictures 
of Uncle Tom, but you won’t serve 
“” 

Few Negroes try to get served at 
the grill now. But occasionally a 
carload of colored tourists will wander 
in and McKay tells them they aren’t 
wanted. 

“It makes me real mad having to 
go through the whole business,” he 
confessed to me. ‘‘Nothing else bothers 
me as much. It’s a feeling I can’t quite 
explain. Do you know that for three 
days afterward I get raging mad every 
time ! see a Negro. Maybe it’s like an 
animal who’s had a smell of blood.’’ 

The other two restaurant owners 
aren’t as flatly in favor of discrimina- 
tion as McKay. Says Ernie Fitz- 
gerald: “If the other restaurants would 
drop the ban, so would I.’”” And Matt 
Emerson, who has the only place in 
town which boasts a television set, says, 
“The colored people here are as good 
as you or I. I would just as soon serve 
them in my restaurant if I were sure it 
didn’t hurt my business.” 


Yet antidiscrimination laws in nearby 
Chatham and Wallaceburg haven't 
hurt the restaurant business there. And 
in Dresden’s Morgan House, run by 
Bruno Levenauski, a stocky blond 
Lithuanian who hates discrimination, 
Negroes and whites can eat and drink 
beer together. When he purchased the 
hotel there were predictions that he’d 
go bust in three months and that the 
Negroes would push the whites out. 
Neither has happened. 

To get a haircut a Dresden Negro 
must seek out someone like George 
Burns, who delivers bread by day, cuts 
hair at home at night. The stand of 
Dresden’s four barbers can’t be jus- 
tified on grounds of personal cleanli- 
ness. Dr. Roger Knipe, head of the 
Kent County Health Unit, told me: 
“There’s little difference between the 
health and cleanliness of whites and 
colored in the Dresden area.”’ Dentist 
Jack Woods described his colored pa- 
tients as “appreciative, friendly, honest 
and clean.” 

I asked barber Bill Yontz, a slight 
bespectacled man active in Boy Scout 
work, why he refused to cut Negro 
hair. He said: ‘I’ve spent 20 years 
building up my business. If I took 
Negro customers I’d lose 99%, of my 
business and my clean shop would go 
all to pieces.” 

Then Yontz pointed to a photo of 
his daughter on the wall. “‘You know, 
of course, what they’re aiming at?’’ he 
said. ‘They want to marry white 
women. That’s the main reason they’re 
agitating for rights. And that’s why 
I’m against giving way to them.” 

There has been only one recent case 
of intermarriage in Dresden, that of 
Ollie Rickman, a sash maker at Bre- 
sett’s Lumber Company, who has a 
white wife. But in the days of early 
settlement in the 1870’s, when whites 
and Negroes mixed freely, intermar- 
riage was frequent. Councilor Mike 
Fry, a white grocer who has fought 
discrimination, often says that a sizable 
portion of Dresden’s colored people are 
more white than Negro. 

In Fry’s store I saw Negro women 
with light skin, blond and red hair and 
men whose features would hardly iden- 
tify them as Negroes. These people 
could pass as white in Detroit, Windsor 
or New York. In Dresden they are 
regarded as pure Negro. 

The red-haired woman can’t get an 
appointment at Pat Dunlop’s beauty 
parlor. “‘When colored women ask for 
an appointment I sometimes tell them 
that I haven’t got the special equip- 
ment needed for crinkly hair,’”” Dunlop 
told me. He is president of the 
Canadian Legion branch, 


Mixed Socials Were Stopped 


Two of the town’s three poolrooms 
keep out colored men. Says taciturn 
young Charlie Houston: “‘Nope. We 
don’t let Negroes in. Never have and 
never will. They’ve got a place of their 
own.” 

A few years back Hugh Burnette and 
a white friend entered a_ restricted 
poolroom. When the manager noticed 
Burnette he switched off all the lights. 
The other patrons—many of them 
former schoolmates of Burnette’s— 
simply stopped their game and waited. 
Burnette went into the street and 
explained his predicament to a police- 
man. The cop told him nothing could 
be done. 

Of the Legion’s 118 members eight 
are colored. They mix freely at meet- 
ings, sports and stags, but coloreds are 
not welcome at mixed socials. The 
Legion of World War I broke up over 
this very issue. One Legion member 
put it this way: “It’s perfectly all 
right for them to join the branch, 
because, after all, they did fight over- 





seas, but when one of them starts 
dancing with my wife—that’s when | 
take my coat off.”” Now mixed socials 
have been taken off the Legion’s pro- 
gram. 

The two all-white service clubs, 
Kinsmen and Optimist, feel uneasy at 
the prospect. of a Negro applying for 
membership. As Optimist president 
Stan Wilmott says: “If one applied 
I don’t know what would nappen. I'd 
rather not talk about it.’’ Once officials 
of the Orange order appeared before 
a colored Baptist congregation and 
invited the men to become Orange 
members. The Negroes were pleased 
until it became apparent that a segre- 
gated lodge was contemplated. The 
offer was refused. 


No Devil in the Town? 


The fear of intermarriage voiced by 
barber Yontz lies deep in the hearts 
of many Dresden tolk. Not long ago 
a Negro youth walking home with a 
white girl—a high-school classmate— 
casually slipped an arm over her shoul- 
der. Before nightfall the story was all 
over town and scores of daughters were 
being lectured by anxious parents. 

Yet none of the Negroes I spoke to 
were out-and-out advocates of inter- 
marriage. Bill Thompson, a 34-year- 
old colored farmer, is firmly opposed 
to it. “First thing you’d know,” he 
explained, “‘there’d be a fight in the 
family and someone would say the 
colored man isn’t as good as a white.” 

To a young Negro in Dresden, 
anxious for a career, the town is 
frustrating. ‘The ambitious ones all 
want to leave home. Farming is the 
only place where race doesn’t put a 
colored person at a disadvantage. 

Elva Carter, for example, came home 
from a bookkeeping course in Chatham 
and answered ads for two years without 
encouragement. Now she’s back in 
Chatham—a bookkeeper in a depart- 
ment store. Dorothy Davis, who could 
pass for white, gets work as a trained 
typist outside of Dresden. Now she’s 
home again, peeling tomatoes in a 
cannery. 

Dresden has seven churches. ‘“There 
are so many for a place this size,” old 
Ed Kyle, the town clerk, told me, “‘that 
the Devil couldn’t possibly get into 
town.”’ Lawrence Newton, the Minis- 
terial Association president, says preju- 
dice has been exaggerated. Like many 
Dresden people he claims that matters 
are much worse in towns like Wallace- 
burg, 14 miles away. There, he told 
me, a Negro isn’t accepted as a r:sident. 

But when I checked I found that 
a Negro, William Highgate, formerly 
of Dresden, had just built a home in 
Wallacevurg and I talked to Negroes 
who have eaten meals in restaurant , 
received haircuts and beauty treat- 
ments and attended public dances 
there. Yet the rumor (that other towns 
are worse) persists in Dresden. 

When I suggested to Rev. Wesley 
Latimer, of the United Church, that 
racial discrimination violated the Chris- 
tian principle of universal brotherhood, 
he observed that “‘we live in an imper- 
fect society. Racial discrimination 
exists in Dresden, but where doesn’t 
it exist? You can’t push it out. What 
is needed is guidance by men of good 
will.”’ 

There are two colored pastors in the 
town. One is retired. The other, Rev. 
George Simmons, a good-humored man 
who quotes frequently from the Scrip- 
tures, accompanied the Negro delega- 
tion in its appearance before the town 
council. Besides legislation, Simmons 
thinks the problem should be ap- 
proached in a Christian way. 

“‘We need a lot of good preaching, 
exchange of pulpits, outside religious 
speakers and interdenominational reli- 
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gious councils,” he suggests. He ex- 
plained the unpopularity of the Negro 
delegation this way: “If a man is doing 
something wrong that he knows is 
wrong and you tell him, then he gets 
mad. Most white folks know that it’s 
wrong to segregate.” 

The town has two newspapers. Don- 
ald (“Gummer”) Spearman, the 27- 
year-old editor of the largest weekly, 
Dresden News (circ. 1,600), says that 
his paper rarely runs editorials and 
when it does comments only on matters 
of ‘‘vital local interest.’’ The News has 
run no editorial on racial discrimin- 
ation. A recent editorial welcomed the 
arrival of a new hardware industry. 

The Dresden Times (Cire. 1,300), 
owned by newcomers Bill and Jim 
Bowes, ran a single thoughtful editorial 
on discrimination on December 16, 
1948, soon after its publishers came to 
town. “Anyone that claims racial dis- 
crimination in Dresden doesn’t exist,” 
it said, “is kidding himself. And the 
blame does not rest on a few individ- 
uals. It rests fairly and squarely on 
everyone because unless the majority 
of us thought that way the situation 
could not exist .. .” 

There was a marked reaction to this 
editorial. Some people dropped in to 
say they didn’t like it. More talked 
behind the editors’ backs. The subject 
was never again brought up editorially. 

Several whites told me the colored 
people in Dresden did not resent 
restrictions placed on them; that many 
of them had expressed disapproval of 
the work of Bill Carter and his com- 
mittee. But in the safety of their 
homes, knowing they won’t be quoted 
by name, the Negroes let their true 
feelings emerge. One young man: 
‘“‘When I’m refused service, I see red. 
I don’t feel right for a week.’’ A young 
woman in her 20’s: “I’ve lived here 
all my life. So has my father and 
grandfather. This town beiongs to us 
as well as the whites.’”’ A middle-aged 
mother: “They took our sons in 
wartime, now they won’t let the same 
boys eat in their restaurants.” 


A Chance for the Churches 


There is no easy answer to Dresden’s 
problem. Its solution, when it comes, 
must come from within the town itself. 
But perhaps the most specific sugges- 
tions have come from an_ outsider, 
Irving Himmel, executive secretary for 
the Canadian Association of Civil 
Liberties, an organization which has 
had this peculiar littke community 
under examination for some time. 

Himmel suggests leadership should 
first come from Dresden’s churches: 
The ministers should preach tolerance 
and brotherhood, should take a firm 
stand on specific issues, should sponsor 
mixed get-togethers to work jointly on 
religious and philanthropic activities. 

Service clubs and women’s groups 
can’t ignore the problem, he maintains. 
They should face it squarely and help 
marshal the energies of colored and 
white alike to work for civic 
improvement. 

On a town level Himmel feels the 
council should pass a bylaw licensing 
all public places and revoking these 
licenses if racial barriers are erected. 
The town’s hand would be immeasur- 
ably strengthened, he says, if the 
province would amend the Municipal 
Act along the same lines, as well as 
passing a Fair Employment Practices 
Act to ensure a fair deal to all job 
seekers. 

This is a program which could be 
applied not only in one town, but in 
all parts of the country. For the sad 
fact is that Dresden is not the on!y 
place in Canada where discriminatio2 
is practiced, nor is the Negro its only 
victim. * 
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nost cursory inspection showed them 
o be totally worthless. 

The manner in which she had de- 
luded Iri Reynolds was truly ingenious. 
One day she appeared at the bank with 
a package of securities, and after 
hinting at her relationship with Car- 
negie and the absolute need for 
secrecy, she sealed the envelope in his 
presence and left it “only for safe- 
keeping.” She gave Reynolds a list of 
what the envelope was supposed to 
contain. Since the securities were not 
to be negotiated, but were merely left 
for safekeeping, there was no particular 
reason for Reynolds to check the 
contents. 

When she had returned home Mrs. 
Chadwick telephoned Reynolds in 
evident agitation. She had no copy of 
the itemized list, she had found. Would 
Reynolds be so good as to furnish her 
with a copy? He would, and he did, 
unfortunately for him, on the bank’s 
letterhead and over his own signature, 
still without having checked the 
envelope’s contents. 

This paper, once in Mrs. Chadwick’s 
hands, was an impressive thing to show 
to other bankers and _ prospective 
lenders. They could scarcely fail to be 
impressed by a paper indicating that 
Mrs. Chadwick had more than $5 
millions in the hands of the Wade Park 
Bank, even if the securities listed were 


not being directly offered as collateral. 

But when the fabulous envelope was 
opened the contents were not worth a 
cent. All were stocks in defunct 
corporations. 

Mrs. Chadwick was indicted on 
December 13 for uttering and forging 
and was brought to Cleveland the 
following day to face trial. 

A huge crowd greeted her at the 
station shouting ‘“Where’s the money?” 
and ‘‘Where’s Papa Andy?” 


The Gamblers Don’t Squawk 


To Cleveland, post haste, the To- 
ronto Mail and Empire sent its famous 
sob sister “‘Kit’’ (Kathleen Blake), the 
best known woman reporter of her 
day. Kit obtained an exclusive inter- 
view with Mrs. Chadwick, whom she 
called “the cleverest, the sharpest, the 
boldest financier of the last century or 
this.”” She described Mrs. Chadwick in 
prison right down to the broad gold 
signet ring on her finger and the 
quilted jacket of black silk she wore. 
Her hand was “the littlest, the whitest 
of hands,”’ Kit wrote, “her mouth is 
stern and might be cruel.’’ When Mrs. 

‘7 ick looked at her, “the most 
searcning, the quickest glance I ever 
got thrilled my being.” 

When the trial opened there were still 
many who insisted that Mrs. Chadwick 


would pay all her debts and emerge 
with several spare millions. A 15-year- 
old son by a former marriage appeared 
and loyally stood by his mother. 

But the whole affair was quickly laid 
bare. Andrew Carnegie was present in 
person, twinkling with amusement. A 
grim-faced jury wasted no time in 
arriving at a verdict of guilty. Federal 
Judge Tayler sentenced Mrs. Chadwick 
to 10 years in the Ohio state peniten- 
tiary. 

Taken back to jail Mrs. Chadwick 
cried out, “I’m not guilty, I tell you. 
Let me go! Oh my God, let me go!” 
Two nurses stood by her while she went 
into 15 minutes of hysterics on a sofa. 
Then she was led to her cell. 

Poor Beckwith, of the bankrupt 
Oberlin bank, utterly and pathetically 
broken, died before the case came to 
trial. He called Mrs. Chadwick ‘‘the 
most deep-dyed fraud in the world.”’ 

Dr. Chadwick, apparently as in- 
nocent as he was deluded, left Cleve- 
land. Later he earned $100 a week 
giving concerts to the curious on his 
wife’s pipe organ. 

Mrs. Chadwick went to Columbus to 
resume the trade of shirtmaker at 
which she had already served her ap- 
prenticeship. She had bluffed to the 
last, but once sentence was pronounced 
she showed little bitterness but took 
the gambler’s attitude that, well, it’s 


55 


great when you win but you mustn't 
squawk when you lose. 

She died behind bars on October 10, 
1907, and was buried in her home 
town, Eastwood. 

No one will ever know exactly how 
much money Mrs. Chadwick persuaded 
people to give her. Surely it was not 
less than $1,500,000. Claims in 
bankruptcy totaled $818,300 but much 
of the loss to banks and individuals was 
silently made good by red-faced men 
who preferred the monetary loss to 
public knowledge of their fatuity. She 
had got this money on supposed 
resources of $6,206,060. 

She also had repudiated the fiction 
that a feminine swindler must be a 
beauty. She built her career on far 
sounder and more enduring principles. 
They might be summed up as follows: 

First, a 47-year-old woman without 
physical charm can do much socially by 
lavishness and by surrounding herself 
with pretty and amiable younger girls. 
Second, if one lives as though one has 
money unlimited credit is practically 
forced upon one; brass, in short, can be 
an effective substitute for gold. And 
third, bankers tend to lend money 
gladly and freely to those whom they 
believe to have plenty of it already. 

Such lessons the daughter of an 
Ontario railway section boss taught 
the world of society and finance. * 





Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 14 


“We've had two caucuses,” one of 
them said. ‘“The Government said how 
do you do, glad to see you, good-by. 
We don’t know any more about the 
Government’s policy or intentions than 
you do.” 

They spend a good deal of their spare 
time discussing election expenses, on 
which they look back with growing 
resentment. 

**My election cost $25,000,” a Quebec 
Liberal said. “A friend of mine spent 
$40,000, which is just about what I 
spent in 1945. The thing is becoming 
impossible. 

“When the Prime Minister came to 
visit my riding it cost me $3,000 for the 
day. He made nine stops; everywhere 
I had to hire busloads of people to 
meet him, halls, sound trucks, radio 
time. There’s no end to it. 

“In one parish I had a committee of 
seven leading citizens, very respectable 
types. Four of them were teetotalers, 
very active in our temperance move- 
ment. They asked me for $6,500 for 
liquor alone, plus $3,000 for other 
expenses. That was one parish out of 70. 

“Of course they didn’t get it. I gave 
them $300 and they spent $400, and I 
got a majority in that district. But 
imagine the state of mind people have 
got into. They think a candidate is just 
a milch cow and they milk him for all 
they’re worth. 

“T admit this condition is worst in 
Quebec, but my colleagues tell me it’s 
spreading. It was always pretty bad in 
the Maritimes; now it’s getting rapidly 
worse in Ontario and the West. If the 
Government doesn’t pay some atten- 
tion to this and bring in a new, work- 
able Elections Act, democracy will go 
to pieces in this country.” 


1 1K * 


The by-elections last month were a 
great deal cheaper because the Liberals 
knew their own strength as they didn’t 
last summer. Even in Quebec the 
Liberals in the general election had 
good reason to be worried about their 
prospects. They knew, positively, that 
a considerable number of voters felt 


afraid to vote against Premier Duples- 
sis’ wishes. 

In one down-river riding the local 
M.P. has one poll which he uses as a 
barometer. It’s situated near a 
seminary and its voters include 110 
priests and almost nobody else. Thus 
he always knew, after an election, how 
the clergy had voted. 

Last June the seminary sent an 
unofficial envoy to see the M.P. Could 
that poll possibly be changed, split up, 
enlarged or otherwise disguised? ‘You 
see, we all want to vote for Mr. St. 
Laurent—but we don’t want Mr. 
Duplessis to know it.” 

ei 


One of the ‘‘new’’ members this fal" 
could also, by a slightly different 
calculation, be regarded as Dean of the 
House. 

Hon. W. F. Carroll, retired judge of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, is 
the new M.P. for Inverness-Richmond. 
He feels almost as strange around the 
House of Commons as any other rookie. 

However, Mr. Carroll was first 
elected to the House of Commons in 
1911, six years before the present dean, 
Hon. “Chubby” Power. He came back 


from overseas to fight the 1917 election 
on a no-conscription platform (he’d 
been offered the Union nomination 
but turned it down) and was defeated 
by the Borden candidate, but he came 
back in 1921 and sat until his appoint- 
ment to the bench in 1925. 

Mr. Carroll looks about 55, but 
actually is 74. ‘‘I decided long ago that 
when a judge gets to be 73 it’s time he 
retired,”’ said the new Cape Breton 
M.P. As soon as the Liberals heard of 
his intention they drafted him to re- 
place the ailing Dr. Moses Elijah 


. McGarry, who’d already declined to 


face another election. The judge 
thought it might be sort of fun to sit in 
Parliament again. 

Only four members of the present 
House were here when Mr. Carroll was 
last an M.P. They are Chubby Power 
and Jean-Francois Pouliot, on the 
Liberal side; Tommy Church and Joe 
Harris on the Conservative. The 
CCF hadn’t even been born. 


* %* % 


The CBC plans its allotment of time 
for its political program, The Nation’s 
Business, in consultation with the four 
political parties. This year the first 
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question asked was, “‘Do you want to 
continue this program?” 

Gordon Graydon, Progressive Con- 
servative delegate, answered with a 
broad grin. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘Before the 
campaign started our party had 69 
seats. I went across the country and 
delivered 56 speeches and now we’ve 
only got 40 seats. Maybe if I’d had 


time to deliver a few more speeches we . 


wouldn’t have any seats at all.” 
wae ee 


So far, attention seems to have been 
focused on the least important part of 
Ottawa’s new housing program—the 
cutting in half of down payments. 

Best proof that this won’t solve the 
housing problem is the experience of 
Ontario. There the provincial govern- 
ment has already been putting up haif 
the down payment, yet 50% of the 
whole Canadian housing problem is 
still concentrated in Ontario. 

The really new departure in the 1949 
housing bill is Ottawa’s offer to pay 
three quarters of the cost of public 
housing projects. In announcing the 
policy to Parliament, Hon. Robert H. 
Winters didn’t mention that nasty 
word “subsidy,” but he did say that 
“‘the profit or loss on each project would 
be shared 75% by the Dominion and 
25% by the provinces.”’ 

Because the Canadian construction 
industry is still operating at full 
capacity it’s unlikely that publicly 
assisted housing projects will begin im- 
mediately on any large scale. Bottle- 
necks which now impede private build- 
ing may be removed—the governments 
may finance the assembly of land and 
the extension of services like water and 
sewers—but the time is not yet ripe for 
actually building at government ex- 
pensé. 

However, domestic housing is the 
one big employment project on which 
Ottawa could go ahead at short notice. 
That much-publicized “shelf”? of de- 
ferred public works, which was sup- 
posed to be ready to cope with unem- 
ployment in Canada, is still as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. But 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
portation could, if it had to, spend as 
much as $500 millions a year on 70,000 
newhomes. * 
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Count on the taste-canny Scots 
to come up with a taste-treat that 
is as delicious as it is different... 
KEILLER'S Dundee Shortbread! 
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The Fabulous Fraud 
From Eastwood 


Continued from page 13 


Ohio Penitentiary for nine years while 
Lamb was acquitted on the ground that 
she had hypnotized him. At the peni- 
tentiary Elizabeth Bigley-Springsteen- 
Scott-De Vere sewed shirts until 1893 
when Governor McKinley (later to be 
President) pardoned her. 

Cleveland gasped at the implication 
that there could be any possible con- 
nection between so checkered a career 
and that of the haughty Mrs. Chadwick. 
Nothing had yet come out in court; 
there was no charge against her but the 
mere civil suit on the note which she 
brushed aside with the glacial com- 
ment, ““The ugly charges against me 
are false, absolutely false.” 

And Cleveland Town Topics, weekly 
organ of the haut ton, tried to apply the 
soft pedal with an urgency that sug- 
gested the tune was becoming un- 
pleasant. It deplored “‘the amount of 
petty detail . . . concerning the Chad- 
wick affair . . . When so scholarly a 
paper as the Cleveland Leader refers to 
Mrs, Chadwick .., as a Cleveland 
society figure the absurdity is all the 
more palpable.”’ 

Many who had been entertained in 
her home, however, began to cast 
back and recall what they really knew 
about Mrs, Chadwick. And all that 
they could recall was that when Dr. 
Chadwick met her she had been living 
in Cleveland as Mrs. C. L. Hoover with 
her mother, sister, and a small son 
under circumstances which were more 
extravagant than exclusive. A sudden 
exodus of “society” suggested leaks had 
been perceived in the ship; perhaps it 
was about to sink. 

Word snowballed across the city that, 
whether Rickey’s Press was right or not 
about the Bigley-De Vere-Chadwick 
triumvirate, there was certainly more 
to the situation than met the eye. 

National curiosity was piqued by a 
statement from the Boston lawyers of 
Herbert Newton (who had sued for 
$190,000) that “‘He (Newton) was not 
persuaded by feminine charms, but the 
inducement was, we might say, spec- 
tacular.”’ Deputy Sheriff Thomas 
Porter, who had served the Boston 
papers at the Chadwick home, con- 
tributed his mite by telling reporters 
that, “Every time Mrs. Chadwick 
Icoked at me I became dizzy.’”” This 
was the Press’ cue to print a large and 
emphatic picture of the Chadwick eyes. 


Blood Ties to a Titan 


On November 28 the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, an 
adjoining town to Cleveland, suddenly 
closed its doors. Its highly respected 
president, Charles T. Beckwith, had 
loaned Mrs. Chadwick $240,000, four 
times the entire capitalization of the 
small bank.. Not only that, she also 
had $102,000 as personal loans from 
Beckwith and A. B. Spear, the bank’s 
cashier. Writers on national banking 
were later to say that “for absolute 
imbecility of management it perhaps 
has no parallel in the history of national 
bank failures.” Yet an examiner had 
regarded the loan as well-secured the 
previous April. 

The Press printed a lurid story of 
Beckwith having gone to the Chadwick 
mansion and pleaded on his knees for 
payment that would save his bank and 
reputation, and of his having fainted on 
being sternly refused. 

Then it came out that the bank’s 
story was grimly familiar to the 
department stores. Mrs. Chadwick 
had touched Beckwith for small loans 
at first, promptly repaid them; then 





larger and larger loans, repaid at first, 
but at last repudiated. Her huge 
unpaid bills at the stores had swelled in 
exactly the same way. 

Daily revelations in the papers began 
to loosen tongues hitherto bound by 
oaths of secrecy. There existed 
fabulous notes, men said, in Mrs. 
Chadwick’s favor, signed by no other 
than the financial titan Andrew Car- 
negie. In fact, to several men Mrs. 
Chadwick had hinted that she was 
Carnegie’s illegitimate daughter. 

This story then was told. In 1902 
Mrs. Chadwick had interested several 
well- known Cleveland lawyers in 
forming a giant trust company. To 
them she told this story—that she was 
a niece of Frederick Mason, life 
associate of Carnegie, and _ heiress 
through him to between $5 millions and 
$7 millions in Carnegie securities. Again 
hinting at undiscussable blood ties 
between herself and the multimillionaire 
she averred that Carnegie had been 
trustee for this estate and had in- 
creased it to $11 millions. Now old 
and nearing retirement he wished to be 
relieved of his responsibility. 

Meeting the Cleveland lawyers in 
New York Mrs. Chadwick drove with 
them to Carnegie’s home. It was best 
they wait outside in the carriage, she 
suggested, lest Carnegie resent the 
presence of lawyers in matters so 
delicate. She entered the house and 
stayed inside for about 20 minutes. 

When she returned to the carriage 
and the waiting lawyers she jubilantly 
displayed two notes for nearly $1 
million signed ““Andrew Carnegie,”’ and 
with them a package containing, she 
said, Caledonia Railway bonds. 

The lawyers were evidently im- 
pressed. But after subsequent careful 
investigation they withdrew quietly 
from the scheme. 

But now, two years later, reporters 
got wind of the Carnegie implications 
and rushed to his offices. They got only 
a statement from a secretary that, 
“Mr. Carnegie knows nothing about 
it.”’ Nonetheless the tale persisted that 
Iri Reynolds, of the Wade Park Bank- 
ing Company, Cleveland, was holding 
a formidable bundle of securities for 
Mrs. Chadwick. Many were still con- 
vinced she would yet pay everything 
in full. 

On December 2, the Press, still 
relentlessly pursuing the story, printed 
a full chronology of the Chadwick life, 
from Elizabeth Bigley through Mrs. 
Springsteen, through a phase as Mrs. 
Scott, through the now well-known 
De Vere phase in Toledo, and that of 
Mrs. Hoover of Cleveland, down to the 
latest incarnation as Mrs. Chadwick. 

It was a thoroughly damning story 
and as Mrs. Chadwick left the city for 
New York the Press fired after her a 
blast flatly asserting that the only 
person behind Mrs. Chadwick was Mrs. 
Chadwick herself, and that the great 
financial interest alleged to be backing 
her comprised only the aggregate of 
the suckers she had already hooked. 

The public began to be convinced at 
last and even small creditors now 
flocked to recover something on the 
credit they had so eagerly extended. 
Besides a formidable array of local 
stores a New York milliner contributed 
an attachment for $1,000 and a claim 
for $250 for bric-a-brac arrived from 
Brussels, Belgium. 

At this point a determined U.S 
district attorney stepped into the 
picture. John J. Sullivan found and 
made public the note which had 
been held by the Oberlin bank as col- 
lateral for its loan. It read: 


January 7th, 1904, 

One year after date I promise to 
pay to the order of C. L. Chadwick 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
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Dollars at my office New York City. 
Interest 5%. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


It was an obvious forgery and it was 
precisely similar to the notes she had 
two years before brought out of the 
Carnegie home to show the breathless 
Cleveland lawyers waiting in her 
carriage. 

It was now clear that in this case 
Mrs. Chadwick had carried the pre- 
viously prepared notes and the package 
of bonds with her wher she entered 
Carnegie’s house. She had contrived 
to remain inside the house, perhaps 
feigning sudden illness, long enough to 
give the impression of an interview. 

Faced with a swindle so colossal as to 
imperil all local banking Cleveland 
bankers hurriedly got together a public 
statement to reassure restless de- 
positors. There was only $17,000 of 
Chadwick paper in all the Cleveland 
banks, they assured the public, all at 
the Wade Park bank. It is still believed 
that there had been considerably more 
a bit earlier but that individual bank 
officers had personally made it good to 
avoid scandal. 


‘‘Where’s Papa Andy?’’ 


Small banks in Elyria, another near- 
by town, were found to be involved. 
And now it was learned that in Pitts- 
burg the same thing had taken place. 
There, too, the magic Carnegie name 
had been an “Open, Sesame!” to 
several bank vaults. 

Mrs. Chadwick, oscillating between 
New York’s Holland House and the New 
Breslin Hotel, fought to the last. She 
dashed furiously about in a carriage, 
making ostentatious stops at buildings 
where great financial interests had their 
offices, then dodging out some incon- 
spicuous exit to avoid reporters. But 
the rope was growing short. 

On December 8 she was arrested 
while ill in bed at the New Breslin Hotel 
on charges of aiding and abetting a 
national bank official in misappropria- 
tion of funds. Imprisoned in the Tombs 
she was not allowed a knife or fork, 
only a spoon, 

The next day her package of 
securities on deposit at Cleveland’s 
Wade Park Bank was opened. The 
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Let the Men Hog It, 
Says This Happy Wife 








Agnes Macphail’s article ““Men Want 
to Hog Everything”’ (Sept. 15) was so 
amusing I had to write this letter. 
Poor Agnes! As long as there are wed- 
ding rings there’ll be women like me 
who'll be thrilled to do the work for 
men, the dear boys; and any time he 
wants my husband can make a clothes- 
horse out of me! If he was in public 
office I'd be only too pleased to hover in 
the background. Being a woman, a 
good wife and mother is the most 
satisfying job I could want.—Mrs. M. 
E. Pegg,. Vancouver. 


Found Caen Friendly 


I was delighted to observe the 
excellent article by L. S. B. Shapiro 
entitled, “Ivy in the Ruins—on the 
Beach, a Bitter Ghost’’ (Sept. 1). I 
enjoy all of Shapiro’s writings and I 
know that he is recording what he 
believes to be an honest impression 
when he states that there are few kind 
words for Canadians in Caen; neverthe- 
less my experience in that city last year 
was altogether different .. . 

By invitation of the Eglise Reformée 
I visited all the places mentioned in 
your article and it was the fact that I 
was a Canadian clergyman’ which 
alone accounted for a _ wonderful 
reception . . . While the French ap- 
preciated the efforts of all nations on 
their behalf their natural preference 
favored the Canadians.—Rev. Henry 
Mathews, Toronto. 


The Woman Who Wrote... 


I have fallen in love with Eva-Lis 
Wuorio and hope she will retain her 
maiden name when she gets married. 
She is ingratiating and warm like 
Suomi and solid like the porphyry 
rocks of Finlandia, turbulent like the 
Wuoxa River and placid like a forest 














lake of Northern Ontario. It irks me 
that she tries to make me like such 
people when I am not supposed to like 

Or should a clergyman like Rosa- 
mond Marshall? (‘““The Woman Who 
Wrote Kitty,” Sept. 15.)—Rev. Jacob 
H. Janzen, Waterloo, Ont. 


@ Your magazine can say what it likes 
about Rosamond Marshall, because, as 
she says, she “‘don’t give a darn,” but 
you shouldn’t picture Cobble Hill as 
such a backwooded jerkwater hole. 
There are also people out here who 
know Toronto pretty well, and they 


don’t consider that city one horse. In 
fact lots of them consider it only half- 
horse—you can guess which half. 


Mrs. O. Maxwell, Cobble Hill, B.C. 


@® Backwoods, indeed! ...— Mrs. 
Lilian Calderwood, Cobble Hill, B.C. 


Wild Artists 
I’ve just looked over your crazy 


Sept. 15 number and feel like sending 
it back to you. Why Why Way use 
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goofy artists? Surely you can find some 
sane ones. Page 36 is too disgust- 
ing for words.—Miss C. A. Hughes, 
Vancouver. 


Hmm. Lethbridge. Let’s See... 


There was really no need to sketch a 
special map of Edmonton for the educa- 
tion of “‘Brevis’”’ of Calgary (Mailbag, 
Sept. 15). If he had referred to any 
conventional map showing centres of 
importance he could easily have found 
Edmonton about 400 miles north of 
Lethbridge.—‘‘Brevior,’’ Edmonton. 


It’s a Chien’s Life 


Yeur article on the extraordinary 
skill ot certain dogs (‘‘Fido, Answer 
That Phone,”’ Sept. 15) is most interest- 
ing. But it set me wondering just where 
its author had been living. 

“Capable canines talk, multiply .. .’ 
the author says. Of course, they do 

in Quebec those things are taken for 
granted. Our dogs in Montreal, how- 
ever, would spurn a mere 400-word 
vocabulary. Here, of course, a dog who 
is looking for a job has to be bilingual 

specially if he wants to be relief 
operator on a_ switchboard. 

The application form for dogs seek- 
ing that job starts off with: “‘Are you 
bilingual?”” The next query is “Are 
you a spaniel?” If both questions are 
answered in the same way he’s out of 
luck. Figure it out!—W. C. B., 
Montreal. 
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The Name Is Gordon 


Enjoyed reading Gordon Babineau’s 
first published short story, “Song of 
Innocence,” Sept. 15. But we in the 
West have known Babineau as Gordon 
for a long time now. Whence “‘George’’? 

M. Teitelbaum, Vancouver. 


Gordon it is. Maclean’s apologizes to 
writer Babineau. 
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MEET PEOPLE — MAKE MONEY! 


If you like meeting people and need extra cash, then write to us today. We have 
just the plan for you . .. a pleasant, dignified business that will turn spare time 
into profit. Absolutely no cost or obligation to you, everything is supplied without 


charge. Clip out this advertisement NOW, and mail it to — 


FIDELITY MONEYMAKERS CLUB 
DEPT. MP-1, 210 Dundas Street West, TORONTO 2, Canada, 
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Absorbine de 


@® That’s right, clock it! Next time your 
tired, aching foot muscles shout with pain... 
look at your watch! 

Then rub those burning, miserable feet 
with cooling, invigorating Absorbine Jr. and 
feel how the pain fairly foats away. When 
you look at the clock again, chances are 
you'll be delightfully surprised how quickly 
that Absorbine Jr. rub has brought those 








weary feet refreshing relief! 

That’s because Absorbine Jr. has two 
beneficial actions 

First, it cools and soothes those sore 
places on application 

Second, it inters the irritation that 


causes pain 

effect that helps 1 
Get Absorbine Jr 
$1.25 a bottle, 


1 grand muscle-relaxing 
e you feel good all over. 
any drugstore... 


W. F. Young, Ine., 
Lyman House, Montreal. 


Ah, my 
Absorbine 
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WISDOM 


Ancient Ribbing-—Headline: 
“Sleep Dangerous Stuff: 92-Year- 
Old Says He Hasn’t Been in Bed for 
30 Years.”” He may be right. Didn’t 
a chap named Adam once fall into 
a deep sleep and, on waking, find 
himself saddled with a wife?— Hunts- 
ville Forester. 


Wise Men Keep Quiet—A gossip 
talks about others; a bore talks about 
himself; a brilliant conversationalist 


| talks about you.—Calgary Herald. 


The Ego and He—The bigger a 
man’s head gets the easier it is to fill 
his shoes.—Galt Reporter. 


Next Tenant—At Edmonton a 
man who has been living in an 


| overturned water barrel in a junk 
| yard for three months has been 


| 





ordered to move. Roll over.—Port 
Arthur News-Chronicle. 


Getting Gander’s Dander—Of 
course, Ottawa’s threat to close Gan- 
der to U. S. airlines may be only 
propa-Gander.—Toronto Telegram. 


The Young Wolf Whelp!—A 
Boston baby boy whistled the day 
he was born. That’s the kind of nurse 
we pine for.—Brandon Sun. 


Time on Your Hands—The 
trouble with being punctual is that 
there’s nobody there to appreciate it. 
—Calgary Herald. 


Authoritative — A young busi-| 
nessman returned home tired from 
a hard day at the office to find his 
two children rushing madly about the 
house. He gave both a scolding and 
sent them off to bed as soon as they | 
had eaten their supper. 

The next morning he found this | 
note pinned to his bedroom door: | 
“Be good to your children and they 
will be good to you. Yours truly. 
God.’’— Montreal Star. 


Grounded, Maybe?—The vicar 
was addressing the Sunday school) 
children. After several minutes he | 
asked: ‘‘And now is there any boy or| 

. : | 
girl who would like to ask me a| 
question?” 

For a moment there was silence 
and then a shrill voice piped out: 
“Please, sir, why did the angels walk | 
up and down Jacob’s ladder when 
they had wings?” 

“Ah, I see,” said the vicar. “Now 
would anyone like to answer that 
question?” —The Labor Leader, To- 


ronto. 





Dilemma — ‘‘Mamma,” asked 
little Mary, “if I get married, will I 
have a husband like Daddy?” 

““Yes, dear.”’ 

“And if I don’t get married, will 
I be an old maid, like Aunt Agatha?” 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

‘“‘Mamma, it sure is a hard world 
for us women, isn’t it?’’—Calgary 
Albertan. 





WILFIE 


By Jay Work 








**. ~~ Good Lord, no wonder you miss that last kick...” 
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best for ANY 
‘flint’ lighter! 


3° ae 
PRONSONOL 05... 
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for super sparks use RONSON Redskin ‘Flints’ 
Reg'd. 














Apply a little “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly. Keep it 
handy, too, for coughs, sore 
throat, scratches, 
scalds, burns and 
101 other home 
uses. 
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SEC EY 


TRADE 


PETROLEUM 








CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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The job of supplying Canada's Best Customer 
... the Canadian woman... with food prod- 
ucts that measure up to her standards of 
quality, purity and value is a responsibility 
Weston’s has fulfilled for 65 years. And 
Weston's realizes that it will be in business only 
so long as every effort and resource is used 
to maintain this satisfaction and preference. 


Always ask for Wealans 
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Busy hands... hands that whip up a salad... prepare a dinner...sweep a room... 


/ 


Ul 14S 


perform a dozen and one tasks in a long, exacting working day. 

These are the hands in which a large part of Canada’s destiny rests. For a woman’s 
influence extends far beyond the horizons of housekeeping. She guards the family health by 
her buying standards; she shares in plans for the family welfare; hers is the opportunity, too, 
of training her children... of promoting good character and 
good citizenship. 

Yes, the woman of Canada has a vital responsibility. 
She has the recipe for good citizenship. Her contribution to 
business ... her good influence and example in the home 


... are helping to make possible the sort of life and living 





that will make Canada great. 
2M 
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NOW! a comptete 
BABY BOOK 


FOR MOTHERS 
AND FATHERS! 


(An Excellent Christmas Gift) 















If you are not completely satisfied 
with your copy of YOUR BABY, re- 
turn it to Home Book Service within 
5 days in good condition and postpaid 
and your full purchase price will be 
refunded, 





ise ww 
EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT RAISING YOUR BABY 


There is no book, of course, that can ever replace your physician’s personal 
advice and help, but “YOUR BABY” will save the doctor many needless calls. 
It tells you which signs of mental and physical growth to watch for; how to 
start your youngster on new foods; how to care for your baby down to the 
very last detail. 
In this wonderful book, Gladys Denny Shultz and Dr. Lee Forrest Hill not 
only answer your many questiors about feeding, health, exercise, vitamins, 
clothing, bathing, etc.—but they also tell you how you can join in the fun 
of raising your baby. There are 44 striking photographs and scores of special 
drawings to show you what to do—and when—in an easy, step-by-step way. 
There are dozens of formulas, menus, recommended picture books and toys 
for different ages, and almost everything you will want to know about your 
baby and his welfare. > 
A Complete Record af Your 
Baby's Growth and History 
One whole section of this amazing book 
is devoted to a personal record of your 
baby, from the day of birth through the 
many stages of development. Special 
places to paste in photos, a record of 
weight and height, every little detail of 
interest can be recorded as a permanent 
record that will be cherished by your baby 
in later years. 


Here are Some of the Contents 
of this Valuable Book 


BABY ON THE WAY — pregnancy tests. 
what co Rh positive and negative mean’ 
Preparing a room for baby. preparing 
for feeding, childbirth anesthesia 
ENJOY YOUR BABY—how does a child's 
personality develop? How baby grows, 
how to train your baby 

THE RIGHT START—-baby's homecoming. 
what should Dad do? How much food 
should a baby have? Diets for nursing 
mothers, why do babies cry? Is a rigid 
feeding schedule good’? Preparing for- 
mulas, should babies be forced to take 
water? How to bottle-feed, sponge bath- 
ing, nose and ear cleaning, scalp cleaning 


NEW BORN TO YEARLING—cod liver 


oil, sun bathing, baby learns muscular 
control, starting on solid foods, teething, 
protection against diseases, 8 ways to in- 


troduce new foods, why appetite drops off 
There are five other sections covering 
almost every step of your child’s growth 
through to pre-school years. “YOUR 
BABY” is literally a complete home-study 
course for the new mother and father. If 
there is a new baby in your home you will 
find your copy of “YOUR BABY” will be 
your “best friend” for many years to come. 
Order your copy now. 


PRICE ONLY $3.98 postpaid. 


~-———- TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL BOTH SECTIONS OF COUPON -———— 
















Hom Book Service 
210 Dundas Street W 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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I enclose $3.98 ADDRESS 

PD Saneseewe bet beecdendcbices 

RD, Ree one (PRINT FULL NAME AND ADORESS ABOVE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY) 
bigeus ae ; FROM HOME BOOK SERVICE, 

\MIM-11-1-49 ALSO FILL IN POR 210 DUNDAS STREET WEST, 






TORONTO 2, ONTARIO. 
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PARADE 





THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


ENTICTON, B.C., a_ lively 

town that’s always quick to add 

the latest in modern improve- 
ments, has boasted radio-dispatched 
taxis for quite a while now—but the 
new technique doesn’t always mean 
added business. An elderly lady had 
no sooner placed a call for a cab with 
one firm the other day when the 
dispatcher happened to contact a car 
that was right on her street. The 
customer had scarcely set down the 
telephone when the driver was tap- 
ping politely at the door, and not 
having heard of the latest in hacking 
gadgets, the old lady was properly 
horrified. 

“Why, you must have come like 
the wind—lI could never drive with 
anyone as reckless as you must be!” 
she sputtered, slammed the door in 
the astonished cabby’s face and 
promptly called another company to 
send a nice safe driver. 


Girls of the freshman class at 
Trinity College, University of To- 
ronto, as part of their initiation ritual 
this fall had to blossom out in halos 

ingenious rigs concocted of wire 
clothes hangers and yellow crepe 
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paper. The lordly sophomores de- 
creed that the freshettes must wear 
these everywhere they went about 
the campus but college authorities 
amended the order to read halos to be 
worn everywhere-——except to classes 
in religious knowledge. 


Police headquarters in a Western 
Ontario town got a call from a lady 
who refused to say what the trouble 
was but insisted somebody come 
right up. Hating to be taken in by 
what might be a crank call on a busy 
Saturday afternoon the sergeant 
finally dispatched a cruiser to the 
address given. The crew found real 
trouble, all right, and the poor 
woman of the house looking as if she 
didn’t know whether to laugh or 


scream. There on the chesterfield 
in a silent but eloquent tableau lay 
a man, a bit flushed and sleeping 
heavily, surrounded by a_ baby’s 
bottle, two quarts of milk, a few 
brand-new baby’s toys and—also 
sleeping peacefully—a _ baby. 

‘Not yours?” the constable asked 
the lady, a bit puzzled. 

“Just the man—not the baby,” she 
replied, at which the cop saw the 

















light. Enquiring further he obtained 
the name of the husband’s normal 
Saturday afternoon watering spot, 
bundled up everything else for a 
quick trip back to the vicinity of the 
beverage room, and there sure enough 
found an empty baby carriage parked 
outside a nearby marketeria. The 
cop restored the child, then lingered 
a few minutes in the neighborhood 
until he saw the mother emerge from 
the store and dump her parcels in 
the carriage. So far as he knows she’s 
still wondering where the new toys 
and the extra bottles of milk came 
from. 
eee 


Manly young fellow in Winnipeg, 
named Keith, made quite an impres- 
sion upon the mother of his best 
friend when Billy had a bout of 
serious illness. Keith was at the door 
every day to enquire of his pal in 
ine most considerate of terms, and 
one day in a burst. of emotion Billy’s 
mother not only thanked him for his 
thoughtfulness but leaned down and 
kissed him. A warm smile lit Keith’s 
face at this sign of approval and he 
asked, politely, “If Billy should die, 


can I have his scooter?”’ 


Fellow who was through Alberta 
during the drought last summer tells 
us it was the worst they ever had 
in those parts and really got the 
famers down. Says he tried to cheer 
up one rancher one afternoon by 
peinting to quite a cluster of clouds 
which could be seen forming in the 
distance. “Ought to get some rain 
out of those, don’t you think?” he 
asked. 

“Naw!” returned the other. ‘‘Pro- 
bably just empties coming back.”’ 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene.. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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